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Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with 
special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss and the 
Tiibingen School. By Rev. Grorce P. Fisner, M. A., 
Professor of Church History in Yale College. New York: 
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Wuose is this world? By whom, and how, is it managed? 
These questions underlie the scepticism and the faith of all 
ages. They take up the essential points of belief and unbelief. 
They are vital to the settlement of a sound religious founda- 
tion. They have accordingly been agitated, debated, and vari- 
ously determined in successive schools and systems of philoso 
phy, time out of mind. Every generation has given them a 
fresh hearing; has canvassed them under its peculiar lights 
and stimulants, now to one conclusion, and anon to another. 
They are up for the same purpose in our day. Our scholars 
are handling them, in the spirit of reverent devoutness, of 
timid or politic compromise, of bold, defiant dogmatism. Some 
of the most recent and eagerly read issues of the press are con- 
troverting these matters. They are prominent in our secular 
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as well as our religious periodicals. The special culture of this 
century is giving this ancient controversy some aspects of its 
own. One of these is, that almost as many of the prominent 
supporters of the sceptical side of the argument, and some of 
the ablest of them, are working their batteries inside of the 
nominally Christian line. That is, the cause of substantially 
deistical anti-christianism is finding just now staunch and ingen- 
ious defenders in professedly orthodox communions, as well as 
in others which assume the name of liberal churches. Those of 
them like Powell and Williams and Colenso appear to stand 
upon about the same platform with Theodore Parker and his 
disciples. Their avowed object is, of course, to reconstruct the 
Christian system into closer harmony with the progress of this 
period of the world. But as yet they have shown no ability of 
this kind. They have a genius for disorganization and destruc- 
tion; but for rebuilding and rehabilitating they have as yet 
found neither time nor faculty, whatever may be the wishes of 
some of the more conservative. We are sometimes exhorted 
to address ourselves to this controversy as something new under 
the sun, in its elementary positions and forces. We can not so 
regard it. It is essentially the disputation of the early Chris- 
tian centuries : “*Not whether the first principles of ethics and 
natural religion are true and valid, but whether natural religion 
is able to secure the eternal interests of mankind —a question 
which is constantly recurring, and which constitutes the gist of 
the controversy between scepticism and Christianity at this very 
moment, as much as it did in the first ages of the church.” 
For, continues Professor Shedd, from whom we quote: “ it was 
their desire,” the anti-christian philosophers, “ to establish hu- 
man philosophy upon the ruins of Christianity, as a universal 
religion sufficient to meet the wants of humanity, and there- 
fore rendering the revealed system superfluous.” ' What but 
this are our sceptics attempting ? 

The recent volumes of Mr. Lecky and Professor Fisher sub- 
stantially represent the present state of the argument, on the 
opposite sides of this great debate. Mr. Hurst’s work on 
Rationalism, noticed in our last number, gives the historical 
aspect of the conflict from the evangelical stand-point. Mr. 


1 History of Christian Doctrine. I. pp. 64, 65. 
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Lecky writes in the interest of the sceptical school, with much 
literary ability. His reading is extensive, and he is a master 


in the art of effective contrast and grouping. He aspires to 
the philosophical treatment of his subject both in the temper 


and the method of his discussion, more successfully, however, 
in the first than the second. Religion and theology, in his view, 
are under the same law of development with material science ; 
must submit to the same conditions of acceptance or rejection. 
Here he is alike illogical and unhistoric. His favorite theory, 
in regard to religious and supramundane matters, is that belief 
and scepticism flow and reflow by some kind of tidal influence 
which no one can account for, but which sweeps along resist- 
lessly, carrying away old faiths of immemorial reverence. Thus, 
he says, that the universal belief in witchcraft drifted off, awhile 
ago, into the Dead Sea, whither, in the same way, he is sure the 
belief in all miracles is just going, if not already gone. But, 
the superstition about witches gave way before the clearer pro- 
cesses of the human understanding carefully re-examining the 
subject; while no such result is following the most scholarly 
inquiry into the physical world and textual exegesis, as related 
to the miracles of the Bible. Mr. Lecky strangely overstates 
the facts, at this point. The supernaturalism of Christianity is 
in no such dilapidated condition as he assumes. Then, again, 
in subjecting the science of theology to the same laws which 
govern other scientific growths, does he mean to teach that 
these are the sport likewise of his currents of belief and unbe- 
lief which silently work under old foundations, overturning all 
that the heart used to love, and the reason to venerate? We 
had thought that thorough study was the especial boast of the 
natural as well as rational philosophy of the day ; that the age 
was not quite so much afloat as this at the mercy of what seems 
hardly more than accident. 

Under this tendency, the author sees the intellect or senti- 
ment of the modern world advancing to the enthronement of 
the individual conscience as the verifying faculty of all truth 
and error; to a theology, the cardinal doctrines of which shall 
be equality, fraternity, the suppression of war, the elevation 
of the poor, the love of truth, the diffusion of liberty.” Rejecting 
the dogmatic and the miraculous from the Scriptures, he gives 
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us a system of mere rationalized ethics as the new religion of 
humanity. With some special features of its own, the work is 
ultra Unitarian in its bearing on the person and government of 
God, and essential Universalism in its disposal of the life 
hereafter —a mixture of error with which we are becoming 
painfully familiar. 

Professor Fisher brings to his task a careful study of the 
questions at issue between the oppugners and defenders of a 
supernaturally governed world and a superhumanly authenti- 
cated revelation of religious truth. He rightly perceives that this 
debate covers the first as well as the second of these topics, and 
that, in the hands of the rationalists, it rejects the supernatural 
element from every department of the jurisdiction of the uni- 
verse, material and spiritual. Hence, while he does not regard 
miracles as the most important testimony to Christianity, he di- 
rects his attention very much to their defence as involving the 
whole question of supernaturalism. Pursuing this intention, 
he examines, with a nice critical eye and a fine mastery of the 
subject, the more recent attacks upon the genuineness of the 
historical books of the New Testament; the speculations of the 
Tubingen school of extreme rationalists, in which the assump- 
tion revived by Hedge’ is refuted, that the earliest doctrine of 
Christ’s person was humanitarian ; the writings of Strauss * and 
Renan respecting the life and work of Jesus; the similar labors 
of Mr. Parker. Professor Fisher regards the sceptical move- 
ment thus described, as in a transition state from deistical to 
pantheistical foundations, if anything worthy of this word can 
be predicated of so airy a thing as this; and accordingly makes 
an argument for the personality of God against these dreamers. 
In these varied bearings of his subject, he shows himself famil- 
iar with its present phases, and has well maintained the cath- 
olic ground against its ingenious, learned, and often unscrupu- 
lous assailants. His work will become a text-book upon this 


Reason in Religion (reviewed in our last number). Book II., ch. I. 


2 The exposition here given of Strauss’ revision of his Life of Jesus for the German 
people, is most damaging both to his literary and moral honesty. So far from its be- 
ing a retraction of his former work, it now ascribes the Gospels to a studied falsifica- 
tion for purposes of theological partizanship, instead of the earlier theory of a myth- 
ical genesis consistent with pious motives. The spirit of this recension is thor- 
oughly bad. Prof. Fisher says, its proper title would be: “ Conjectures concerning 
the Life of one Jesus, by a Disbeliever in the Authenticity of the Gospels and Exist- 
ence of God.” 
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controversy. Compared with Mr. Lecky’s volumes, while’ 
equally able intellectually, more thorough and accurate in its 
scholarship, and much more deferential to historical truth, it is 
Christian and not Pagan in its fundamental principles. We 
mean just this. But our purpuse is not to follow these writers 
in the unfolding of their views. We shall give, instead, our 
own reflections upon the main issue involved, as variously sug- 
gested. And the line of thought which our discussion will fol- 
low is this: Nature —its laws and order: Man— his relation 
to nature : God —his relation to both of these, in providence, 
in miraculous intervention, and in remedial grace. 

§ I. What do we mean by Nature? In common under- 
standing it includes the created system of things; that which 
has in it a being or becoming, under a constitution of law and 
in a sequence of orderly progression. From this we separate 
rational and responsible life: and when we would speak of this 
we say human nature, making thus a familiar distinction be- 
tween two quite unlike departments of creation. So the beau- 
ties and sublimities of nature lie in the sphere of the material 
or physical world — sky, ocean, mountains, forests, and the 
like. The adaptations and forces of: nature, in the same way, 
refer to the forms, combinations, and compositions of the earth's 
solid and fluent adjuncts, and the rest of the outlying portions 
of the universe. The word has other uses, which are inexact 
or figurative ; as when nature is personified into a sentient, liv- 
ing being, and then called the cause or author of other 
things. If it is thus said that nature produces plants, flowers, 
animals, or any existence, it can only be truthfully meant that 
these come to pass in accordance with the order or laws of the 
natural world. To state this literally, or in any sense except 
by an allowance of language, is to erect a mere effect into a 
sovereign, creating power, which is but another name for God. 

The world about us as thus described, is a vast machine or 
mechanism which has a variety of movements and ways of act- 
ing, the observance, classification, interpretation of which make 
up our natural sciences. Students of this kind of knowledge 
have collected a multitude of facts from every part of this great 
kingdom ; have compared, analyzed, experimented, combined, 
and established what are styled the laws of nature. These 
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forces are inherent in, or inseparable from, all material sub- 
stances. They always have been so. A uniformity is ob- 
served in their working. It is necessary to the comfort, secur- 
ity, continuance of the universe that it should be steadily gov- 
erned by laws of this sort. The order of nature prevents the 
disorder, the rupture, the destruction of nature. It is an in es- 
timable blessing as it is a demonstrated fact. 

One of these laws is, that whatever is now in a state either of 
rest or motion will continue so, until something occurs or op- 
erates to change its condition. So of the whole material struc- 
ture it is true, that it will naturally run on as it is going, under 
its proper and constituted forces of attraction and repulsion, 
growth and decline, life and death, unless some outside inter- 
ference comes forward to alter, reset, redirect its on-goings. 
That is, these forces have a specific and understood action. 
They are not fitful and irregular, or self-opposing and defeat- 
ing. Water will not descend to-day and ascend to-morrow of 
its own accord, as we say. So universally. The stars in their 
courses, the atoms of a sandhill, the gases of the atmosphere 
obey the laws of their being, as their uniform and reliable state, 
As it was in the beginning, so is it now, und so it will be. 


We have no hesitancy in putting this obvious and unquestiona- 


ble truth as strongly as those who draw from it an inference 
which we regard as wholly unauthorized and inadmissible. 
That inference we shall state in due time. But here we must 
devote some attention 

§ 11. To Man — in relation to this nature which lies around 
him. He is partly material. Our bodies do not differ from 
other merely physical organizations in their components, and 
laws of being. They are made up of much the same elements 
that enter into the formation of the things which we daily see 
and handle. ‘They submit to the same forces which control in- 
animate substances. They grow and decay and die under me- 
chanical causes. These processes are mainly like the similar 
changes which we observe in vegetation. We are thus of the 
earth earthy. 

But we are more than this. When God had created man 
out of the dust of the ground, he breathed into him the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. This means very much 
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more than that God gave him simply an animal life, such as the 
birds and beasts possess. It indicates a zational nature. It is 
equivalent to another text which says, that the inspiration of the 
Almighty has given us understanding. A soul is an intelligent, 
forecasting, choosing spirit. It involves the powers of reflec- 
tion, reasoning, memory, will. It is an active life, not merely 
a passive existence. It acts upon every thing within its reach. 
The mind determines and modifies many of our bodily motions. 
It can not change the laws of motion, but it is continually 
varying its direction. Thus; it is a law of motion that we 
tread downward upon the surface of the earth, in obedience to 
the gravitating force, rather than upward into the air; that we 
walk rather than fly. We must submit to this; we can not 
alter it by any amount of resolution. But where and whither 
we will walk, how fast or how slow, or whether forwards or 
backwards, we can decide for ourselves. We have a modifying 
control of physical laws. 

The chief part of our life-work consists of these changes to 
which we subject the objects and substances of the material 
world. We take the crude products of the mineral or vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, and manufacture them into countless articles of 
usefulness and ornament. There is no end to these inventions, 
discoveries, improvements in practical art. Whatever we 
choose to do of this nature, within the compass of our capa- 
bility, we execute. But every thing we thus do, by the act of 
our will, is done under law. Liberty of choice belongs to us 


by our original constitution. Fixedness of relations belongs 
ry aD z 


to matter by its organization. In one sense physical nature is 
our master, because we must yield to its established order of 
cause and effect. In another sense we are masters of the inert 
world around us, because we can use these laws which regulate 
it to our own pleasure indefinitely. We can not stop the action 
of the gravitating force, for instance, in one particle of solid, in 
one globule of fluid extension ; but we can take that principle, 
or any other, of the physical universe, and task it as a daily 
servant. We can make the force which holds the solar system 
together, turn our mill-wheels and weigh our merchandize. 
We can create nothing ; we can not absolutely control any thing. 
But we can interfere with almost every thing, bendiag it to new 
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purposes, shaping it to our individual wishes. God has given 
us this dominion in the earth over inanimate and animate forms 
and forces. Their passive natures he has subjected to our ac- 
tive powers, placing us thus in some faint resemblance to his 
own attitude toward all finite being. We come then to 

§ III. The relation which God sustains both to nature and 
man as now defined. ‘ The earth isthe Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell therein.” Proprietor- 
ship is here asserted without limitation or qualification. The 
entire creation is his, because he made it. He has the produ- 
cer’s right to the universe, in its completest form. ‘ Thou hast 
established the earth and it abideth.” It abides daily by an 
ever renewed establishing. “Is it not lawful for me to 
do what I will with mine own?’ This is the biblical philo- 
sophy. 

God has a personal will. The denying this function to him, 
as the supreme cause, is necessarily to fall back upon the deified 
forces of matter, and in giving them the power of Godship in 
place of a personal, living, creating, ruling Jehovah, we set 
up another and the absurdest form of idolatry which men have 
ever invented. It amounts to this: if Jehovah is not God, 
gravitation, physical attraction, chemical affinity, crystallization, 
are gods —that is, Nature, which is made up of these imper- 
sonal, soulless, involuntary laws—is God. This is worse than 
the classic paganism. For it were better to fall down and wor- 
ship Jove the thunderer or Saturn the progenitor, who were 
supposed to be thinking and knowing individuals, than to adore 
the law of gravity or any other such mindless force. If our 
nature-worshippers would but reflect, in the midst of their sen- 
timental ardors, that nature means only dead physical being 
and passivity —a something which never acts except as it is 
acted upon or within, they might possibly realize the fatuity of 
their thus bowing down to stocks and stones, and painted 
leaves, and wind-driven clouds. If Pope’s couplet is true— 

** And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will”; 
one would think that a being endowed both with a conscience 
and free-will should seek some loftier, worthier object of adora- 
tion than that fate-fixed captive and bond-slave, called Nature. 
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Personal will is essential to Deity. Creation is the direct re- 
sult of its exercise. God originated the heavens and the earth, 
with the complete outfit of their permanent laws. He estab- 
lished the order and uniformity of their causation and effects. 
“They continue this day according to thine ordinances, for all 
are Thy servants.” Here we meet the stronghold of an un- 
believing spirit which, while it may not deny that some creating 
fiat gave existence, in the beginning, to all things, denies any 
present government to God in the world. 

The advance of physical science in this generation has gone 
far, in many minds, to fix a conviction that every thing, not 
even excepting human choices and actions, is under the irresist- 
ible control of an order of nature which amounts to positive 
fatalism. Professor Draper’s recent work, for instance, on the 
future policy of our country — a type of much similar litera- 
ture, is run in this mould, which not a few of the scientists are 
busily keeping in use. This must, of necessity, rule God’s ac- 
tive intervention out of the management of affairs. It destroys 
his administration in the earth, whatever it may concede con- 
cerning his being. But to be consistent, this philosophy ought 
to deny all personal will in God, as well as all original creative 
authorship. For it is not supposable that free-will in an Al- 
mighty being should establish a system of fate in a finite sphere. 
If nature has now an ordination of inflexible and virtually om- 
nipotent laws, the unavoidable inference runs us into the denial 
of creation, and fastens upon us the utterly irrational dogma of 
the eternity of matter, and its spontaneous development into all 
existent forms of life. Just to this blank spot of atheistic nega- 
tion, these speculations are steadily tending under this guidance 
of philosophy falsely so called. Its steps are few :—nv present, 
direct jurisdiction of God over man and nature: no past juris- 
diction of this kind: no revelation of divine truth supernatu- 
rally given and certified: no creation at the first as the Scrip- 
tures teach, for there are no Scriptures which inform us upon 
that far back subject; and why should God make a universe 
merely to shut himself forever and totally away from its con- 
cerns?—lastly, no God; for everything now goes on very 
well without his interference ; and it is quite inconceivable that he 
ever should have had any more to do than now, which is 
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nothing. But a God with nothing to dois no God. The mind 
refuses to entertain the conception. Therefore the “ High and 
Holy One who inhabiteth eternity” disappears under the strongly 
evaporating heats of this sublimating sophistry. There is no 
personal, Divine will and soul; no superintending care; no 
strengthening hand; no teaching, saving Word; nothing but 
nature personified for us to love and worship. This faith, 
which is no faith, but the blankest nihilism, needs no sanctuary 
for its devotions, for the whole out-of-doors is its temple; no 
Sabbath, for it literally esteemeth every day alike. It has no 
Bible of more authority than its Epictetus and Marcus Aure- 
lius, its Plato or Shakespeare. This is the infidelity of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


‘* Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored.” 


The organ of a religious denomination which has no creed 
writes of “that Christian modification of heathenism which is 
called Calvinism.” ' But here we have a “ modification of 
heathenism” which is not Christian at all, whatever be its ante- 
cedents or surroundings. It ‘has a learned, scientific, self- 
sufficient air; knocks at the doors of our universities, schools, 
reading-clubs, and intelligent families for admittance ; boasts of 
the patronage of popular magazines, heavier quarterlies, and 
distinguished scholars ; puts crosses sometimes on its churches ; 
—a winged but a thieving Mercury, talkative, disputatious, 
plausible, false. Its deliverances and tactics regarding the 
Christian faith, not unfrequently remind one of the Jesuit Huc’s 
accaunt of the light-fingered gentry in Thibet. He says: 


‘¢The robbers of these countries are in general remarkable for 
the politeness with which they flavor their address. They do not 
put a pistol to your head, and ery roughly: * your money or your 
life !’ but they say in the most courteous tone ; ‘ my eldest brother, I 
am weary of walking on foot ; be so good as to lend me your horse’: 
or, ‘1 am without money; will you not lend me your purse?’ or, 
‘ itis very cold to-day; be kind enough to lend me your coat.’ If 
the eldest brother be charitable enough to comply, he receives 
thanks. If not, the request is enforced by two or three blows of the 
cudgel, or if that is not sufficient, recourse is had to the sabre.” 


’ Christian Examiner, September, 1665, p. 181, 
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In noticing the relations which man sustains to the outly- 
ing world, we have seen that, while he can not reverse or set 
aside the laws of physical nature, he can and does continually 
bend them to his purposes. We claim on behalf of the Maker 
of all things, that he can, at least, do as much as this; that 
having himself built the universe, he has not deliberately and 
helplessly shut himself out of it as a directing power. That 
is, we maintain the reality of his actual government of the cre- 
ation through the medium 

(1) Of providential intervention. Let us get a definite idea 
of what is thus signified. We take up again the uniform 
action of natural agents and forces. We observe, for example, 
that fire burns, that cold chills and freezes. They do this every- 
where. Wecan reckon upon the certainty of it in all latitudes 
and longitudes. We say they do this because it is their nature 
to do so. ut they do not exercise any will in the matter. 
They know nothing about it. Whose will then determines 
these results? (God’s, we answer. He thus has constituted 
these things. And he provides that they shall so operate with 
a constancy which may be depended on by all. Is it said, 
that, having been so set agoing in the origin of our world, 
they have only to keep doing as they have done? But consider 
a moment that we are talking of what has not even an animal 
life in it — no self-sustaining energy of any sort. These laws 
of nature demand a will and a power to hold them up, to per- 
petuate their uniform movement, as much as they did to begin 
their action. This regulated and universal order of nature is 
only the steady control which Omnipotence keeps of what would 
have had no existence but for the Divine ordination. 

To this general superintendence or providence of God, let 
us now add another thought. While maintaining these great 
forces of matter in their appointed sway, the Divine will is not 
confined to any invariable method of procedure. To illustrate : 
the four seasons of the year are the results of a certain uniform- 


ity in the action of the mechanical and chemical laws of nature, 
under the oversight of God. They are the subject of a direct 
promise on his part—that to the end of time they shall not 
fail. We expect them in accordance with this constituted or- 
der of the earth: that is, we anticipate that the natural causes 
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which produce them will go on returning them to us in their 
well known rotation. This we call, as above, God’s general 
providence. But this is not a necessary succession of the bud- 
ding spring, the growing summer, the ripened autumn. It is 
the common, but not the inevitable course of events. It is 
within God’s power to interrupt this arrangement. Suppose, 
that for moral purposes of chastisement, of national reconstruc- 
tion, he decides to do as in Egypt, when seven years of famine 
were made to follow the seven years of plenty. Such a varia- 
tion in the order of nature could not reasonably be attributed 
to accident. It shows a designing will, and an interfering 
hand. If so, that interposer must be God. But to effect so 
important a departure as this from ordinary courses would not 
demand any breaking up of physical laws, as that gravitation 
should not draw, or heat warm, or the soil nourish the depos- 
ited seed; nor would it involve any apparent conflict with 
natural causes and effects. It would only require a different 
distribution of certain atmospheric and other influences to en- 
sure a seven years’ drought and barrenness. This is particular 
providence. The savant of New York, just now referred to, tells 
us that this is fetichism, and congratulates his readers that the 
clergy do not pray for rain in a dry time, in these days, as they 
used to. If he had employed reporters in our churches during 
the droughts of the two past seasons, we think that he would 
have found evidence that, in spite of the new illuminati, ‘‘feti- 
chism,”’ as he regards it, is on the increase. 

For purposes which God sees to be desirable, he uses the 
powers of nature, by himself ordained and sustained, to accom- 
plish results which would not otherwise take place. They are 
his tools with which to build or to cut in pieces. Storms are 
natural phenomena. They rage along our coasts scattering de- 
struction. Now, suppose that while engaged in our struggle 
against rebellion, the navies of England and France had com- 
bined to make a descent upon our shores, and that just as they 
were sighting the land, a three days’ tempest had broke upon 
them, hurling them and their munitions and men of war ina 
miserable wreck against our iron-bound barriers; as_ perished 
once the mighty armada of Papal Spain in the waters of Prot- 
estant England ; and again, the fleet of D’Anville on our own 
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coast in colonial times, in answer, as our fathers devoutly be- 
lieved, to special prayer. What has occurred? A terrific convul- 
sion of the elements. Very well; this is a yearly event. But 
what has it secured just now, which it seldom has effected? 
Safety to an imperilled country from invasion by a possibly 
overwhelming force in the interests of injustice, wrong, impiety. 
We say, as the Bible in countless places represents: God, 
who holds the winds in his fists, has loosed them and whirled 
them upon a specific object, in mercy to some cause of right- 
eousness and truth which he would protect from subversion ; 
stormy winds thus fulfilling his word. There is no violence 
to the action of natural laws én this. They do what they 
always do under given combinations and states: but they do it 
in a sufficiently unusual way to secure some particular result 
which otherwise would not be reached. 

We have not room to pause upon the side issues which may 
be raised, some of which would require more space than ability 
to dispose of ; and others of which are, for the present, beyond 
our reach of solution. The Christian doctrine of providence 
is, that God upholds all nature by the same will which creat- 
ed it; and that he uses it, as he sees fit, by continual subsid- 
izing of its established laws, to promote the ends and aims of 
his moral administration. We demand this power and prerog- 
ative for the Maker and Owner of the world. ‘ The earth is 
the Lord’s.” It is not superior to its author, nor too vast or 
subtile for his grasp ‘“‘ who taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing”; ‘“‘who weigheth the mountains in scales and the hills in 
a balance” ; “‘ who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will.” 

Dr. Hedge, while affirming the doctrine of providence, ob- 
jects to this view of it, that it consists “ partly in pre-estab- 
lished general laws, and partly in occasional interpositions of 
divine power for the sake of certain ends not included in the 
original plan of creation,-and which general laws would not 
have accomplisheq”;? thus making God sometimes active and 
sometimes inert, in connection with human affairs. For this he 
would substitute direct Divine efficiency in the working of 
every law and force of nature. We accept this last position as 


} Reason in Religion. pp. 76—78. 
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the very life of the true doctrine of “* The Regent God”; and 
hold that only on our philosophy of providence can we get an in- 
telligible idea of this presence and power of God in the earth. 
But he misstates us as believing that this providential oversight 
is a device for managing cases not “ included in the original 
plan of creation.” We know of no such cases or ends. We 
know of no self-acting pre-established laws of the universe, 
God is in natural causation and results, from beginning to end, 
never “quiescent,” never moved to “arbitrariness and _partial- 
ity,” acting everywhere freely and supremely. If there be the 
“appearance” of partial and arbitrary conduct here, does Dr. 
Hedge get rid of this by hia theory of the universe? He 
claims that his doctrine is the true biblical and apostolical 
‘‘ pantheism.” We deny it, and claim his proof-texts for our 
doctrine as that which rightly sets forth the God “ in whom 
and through whom are all things”; “in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” His theory of God’s presence in 
nature and the world’s life is, to our mind, only a dreamy, po- 
etic, transcendental flourish of rhetoric — the pantheism not of 
the Bible, but of the imagination ; because, while affirming with 
great positiveness, the presence and activity of a personal God, 
he takes out of this all its meaning and value by spiritualizing 
the fact into an indiscriminating vagueness, a virtual unreality. 

The seeming opposition to the established working of natural 
laws becomes distinct and startling, as we pass from the provi- 
dential government of God into the sphere 

(2) Of his miraculous agency. ‘This takes effect also upon 
the laws of the material world. It gives them other and more 
peculiar changes, for the same purpose of moral education, of 
spiritual well-being. The objection to this agency Is, that it 
is too great a violation of the natural order of things to 
be credited. Mr. Hume said, that if a miracle should be 
wrought, it could not be proved, because it would be more 
likely that a hundred fair-mindéd men saying that they saw it 
at mid-day, should be mistaken, or should bg liars, though this 
would be a most violent contradiction to the common course of 
things, than that, for instance, a dead man should be summoned 
from the grave by a word of Christ. Doubtless a presumption 
would lie against the fact thus asserted: so would it against the 
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unreliableness of the testimony supporting it. Both are con- 
trary to experience. The question then is this: which of two 
prodigies shall be believed — the raising of Lazarus for an ob- 
viously good and great purpose which a true miracle always 
presupposes, or this other wonder — that a hundred otherwise 
credible witnesses, with no conceivable motive, should so vio- 
late all the laws of witness-bearing which are laws of nature as 
well as the others, that they should testify to a falsehood? In- 


genious as Mr. Hume’s theory is, it would not seem to be very 


satisfactory, for few choose that footing at the present day. 
Most impugners of the miraculous are inclining now to deny 
its possibility, though we observe a vaccillation here, at times, 
as in the Westminster, as cited by us in a former volume.' 
The majority of these unbelievers, are going over to the extreme 
ground. Baden Powell says, that the idea of a miracle is 
inadmissible, and even if we saw one, we could not feel that it 
was real.’ Strauss “ holds that miracles are impossible, and 
that if God were to operate against natural laws, he would be 
** But this is not affirmed by the 
supernaturalists ; only that there is an apparent operating 


operating against himself. 


“against natural laws.” Mr. Parker asserts that a miracle is 
as impossible as a round triangle. This is a very narrow and 
distinct issue. It is based upon “ the assumption of absolute 
determinism,” that is, positive, fatalistic necessity. The course 
of nature (say they) forbids it. But a question lies back of 
this; what is the course, the great, primordial law, of nature? 
If it made and sustains itself, there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject. That is bald materialism —the no God 
folly. But our argument is with theists. We have found in 
man a personal will which subjects nature to his use and man- 
agement. We can not find less than a personal will in God, 
if he be at all our superior. His will acts upon the world of 
physical laws as does ours. It does infinitely more, inasmuch 
as he is infinite in all his attributes. The first law of the 
universe is, therefore, the ordaining will of its Maker. The 
most stupendous of all miracles was creation itself. There could 
' The Boston Review, Vol. IV., pp- 44, 45. 


* Essays and Reviews: American Ed: p. 159. 
? Hurst’s History of Rationalism, p. 277; also, Fisher’s Essays, p. 341. 
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have been no nature to have an order without the exercise of 
supernatural power. That which begun in the miraculous, one 
would think, might, in suitable emergencies, be carried on 
through the same instrumentality, whenever, to its Maker’s eye, 
there is a sufficient occasion. 

It is commonly objected to this doctrine of divine interfer- 
ence in mundane affairs, that it would necessarily produce a dis- 
astrous if not ruinous disturbance in the world, as all material 
things are linked together in one mutually dependent system. 
To this it has been very well replied that— 


“*Tf the motions and operations of material things be produced 
really by the Divine will, then His choosing to change, for a spec- 
ial purpose, the ordinary motion of one part, does not necessarily, 
or probably, infer his choosing to change the ordinary motions of 
other parts in a way not at all requisite for the accomplishment of 
that special purpose. It is as easy for Him to continue the ordi- 
nary course of the rest, with the change of one part, as of all the 
phenomena without any change atall. Thus, though the stoppage 
of the motion of the earth in the ordinary course of nature, would 
be attended with terrible convulsions, the stoppage of the earth 
miraculously, for a special purpose to be served by that only, would 
not of itself be followed by any such consequences.” ? 


That is, the power which works the miracle can prevent 
damage to other interests such as would result from any de- 
viation from the common order of things, produced in any way 
other than by the intervention of God, which latter idea is, of 
course, the supposing of an impossible case. 

Next to creation, a superhuman revelation of truth and duty 
and salvation to mankind, involves our argument. Any thing 
which is out of the apparent sequence of cause and effect, our 
opponents contend, is impossible. The Bible then in any pe- 
culiar sense as the book of God is not to be received. We 
* should recognize the Christian revelation, not as an irregular, 
extra-historical event, but as lying within the compass of nat- 
ural and historic law as purely as the development of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, or the rise and spread of Mohammedanism.” * 
We respond: by general consent our race needs an authenta- 


1 §mith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II. p. 376. “Miracles.” 
2 North American Review, 1865, p. 608. 
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tive religious educator, and has always been seeking one. 
This is of the nature of the miraculous — a God-inspired testi- 
mony of himself to his ignorant, perishing offspring. It is not 
impossible. To affirm this is simple assertion. Our ground is 
this: moral interests in our world are vastly paramount to 
physical ; souls are of more worth than bodies. Whatever these 
are widely felt to need may be expected under the jurisdiction 
of God. Nature is subject to his supreme will to use it as he 
sees best. Men are equally within his control and employment. 
Laws of matter, powers of finite minds, are at his disposal. 
Here are the materials for the production of a Bible which shall 
be a depository of sure and sufficient religious instruction. To 
keep the world in motion merely for material and secular ob- 
jects, that is, for its own sake as a temporal and temporary sys- 
tem, is a low and false conception both of its design and 
designer. ‘To use it as a means of spiritual deliverances, is a 
satisfying view of its history. We maintain this position as 
possible, probable, reasonable, actual. God ordinarily does 
this through providential appliances, as already explained and 
proven. He can carry an unusual providence on to a real mir- 
acle, we further hold, if there arise a justifying occasion. The 
question of the probability of a miraculous interposition is sim- 
ply that of a revelation of himself, beyond that of his crea- 
tive works, being granted at all. Bishop Butler’s remark is 
true, that ‘‘ revelation itself is miraculous, and miracles are the 
proof of it.” A contemporary writer also puts the point with 
geeat and pungent sharpness: ‘ How miracles can be impossi- 
ble, unless God is impossible, it seems that we have yet to 
learn.” ' 

The pressure of this logic is felt. Weagree with Professor 
Fisher, that the deism of the age is fast turning itself into 
pantheism, to get rid of a God for whom it finds no more room 
in the universe than there was fur Jesus “in the inn.” Are 
our rationalists ready for this change of base? 

This is any thing but a debate about words. It takes in the 
most vital concerns. ‘The supernatural, or more correctly, su- 

‘If the retentive reader of our former volumes shall find a few sentences in this 


article reproduced from a paper in Vol. II. 382—396, it may be a sufficient apology 


for the want of more precise quotation to say, that both articles are from the same 
hand. 


VOL. VI.—NO. XXXII. 14 
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perhuman parts of Christianity are the appointed proofs of its 
right to our belief and trust. They can not be rejected without 
the rejection of the Christian revelation. So Christ coupled 
them inseparably. “If I with the finger of God cast out 
devils, no doubt the kingdom of God is come unto you.” This 
miraculous dominion over those demoniacal powers was set forth 
by our Lord as ‘evidence that he announced and was bringing 
in the kingdom of God. Again: “ But that ye may know that 
the Son of man has power on earth to forgive sins, I say 
unto thee, arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” He 
did ‘it; and as he went he was a witness to all beholders that 
Christ was able to save men from sin and ruin, which is the 
fundamental truth of the Christian system. The subject is 
just so practical and vital as this — that, on Christ’s own show- 
ing, there is no reposing faith in him as a Saviour without re- 
ceiving these records of his superhuman works as actual verities. 
He fixes us there. We may not say —these things were im- 
aginary ; they served a purpose for those who thought them 
real, and may do some service for others who still believe 
them; but ewe discard them as unreal; we do not need them as 
upholders of our religious convictions and beliefs. That is 
not the question between us. It is this— Christ declares in 
terms, that he casts out devils, cures the sick, raises the dead, in 
order that we, as those who then lived and looked on, may re- 
pose confidence in him for forgiveness of sins and life everlast- 
ing. What are we to do? 

Immense efforts have been made to strike a compromise 
along this line by naturalistic explanations, as that Lazarus and 
Christ hiinself were not dead, but only in a long swoon from 
which they came forth; as that the disciples had a_ sufficient 
supply of bread in the wilderness for the five thousand ; and so 
on through the rest. After this school of ingenious and most 
imaginative expounders, came another which turned the Scrip- 
tures into an oriental myth or fable, a moral allegory, or novel 
of an essentially symbolic and ideal character, though writ- 
ten by good men for useful purposes, but with no _ historical 
veracity. This is the ideology of modern times. But neither 
of these are easy holding places. They are too slippery to 


stand on for any long continuance. A much simpler solution ot 
. 
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the whole matter is with the bolder disbelievers, to say — that 
the men who wrote the Bible, including Jesus also, knew that 
they were falsifying history, and deliberately did it, to answer 
some end which it is indeed difficult to discover. This, as noted 
on a former page, is Strauss’ final position. There is no help 
for it: we must go whither the tide of scepticism is sweep- 
ing—to the extreme left of charging the founders of the 
Christian dispensation with the worst of fraud and forgery; or 
we must take the record as it stands, and credit its supernatu- 
ralism as God’s selected mode of certifying himself to the faith 
of the ages until the end of time. On the one side or the other 
of this line, Christendom is in reality fast ranging itself, in this 
great conflict of Christ and antichrist. The miraculous ele- 
ments of the Gospels are so intertwined with the historical, that 
if the former be rejected it is utterly impossible to retain the 
latter. A reasonable life of Christ can not be constructed on a 
merely naturalistic basis. We do not go into the question 
here, of the relevancy of this kind of testimony to the securing 
of moral convictions. It is enough for us that Christ assumes 
this as undeniable. 

This subject has been needlessly perplexed by erroneous and 
confused conceptions of what a miracle is. It is not a suspen- 
sion or violation of natural laws. It is an intervention of ade- 
quate power to set aside for the time being the usual action 
of physical causes. But it is not this, so as to affirm that 
the same cause working at different points in exactly similar 
conditions will produce contrary effects. This could not be. 
But under different conditions that law may have wrought a 
most unlike result. This is the important consideration ; that 
God can enforce these physical agents with new energies with- 
out changing their constitution ; can vary the circumstances in 
which these laws of nature act, indefinitely. They who deny 
this assume an acquaintance with the possibilities of the Divine 
action, which itself is more than human. ‘A miracle is su- 
pernatural and contrary to nature only in reference to the old 
life, and in its highest meaning, is in conformity to a higher 
law. Therefore, miracles are the natural law of all natural 
laws taken together.” ' 


So Augustine argued against the early 
sceptics. 


‘Dr. John Peter Lange, in Hurst’s History of Rationalism, p. 296. 
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‘** The miracle, consequently, does not take place contrary to uni- 
versal nature, but contrary only to nature so far as it is known to us; 
though even those things which occur in nature as known to us are 
not less wonderful and stupendous, to those who would carefully 

‘consider them, were it not that men are accustomed to wonder only 
at things that are infrequent and rare. . . . That miracle of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which he made the water wine, is not wonder- 
f:! (o those who know that it was God who performed it. For He 
who made wine on that marriage day, in those six water pots which 
he commanded to be filled with water, makes wine the whole year 
round in the grape vines. But this latter we do not wonder at be- 
cause it occurs all the year round. By reason of the uniformity, 
we lose our wonder.” ? 


The sphere of the miraculous lies outside our knowledge of 
the capabilities of natural causes under superhuman adjust- 
ment and enforcement. It may at length be found that there 
is no more real opposition to the order of nature in a miracle, 
than in any instance of providential interposition. The differ- 
ence between the two would seem mainly to lie in the measure 
rather than the kind of power thus exerted upon material caus- 
ation by Deity, carrying the action into a higher sphere of seem- 
ing yet not real opposition to the ordinary course of nature. 
We say, not real; for in all these preternatural events, “the 
effect which a given antecedent, or sum of antecedents,” we 
should prefer to say, causes, “‘ would otherwise produce, may 
be counteracted by the presence of other forces which are also 
natural.” * This, also, answers the objection, that miracles im- 
ply a defect in nature. Rather it follows, that the supeynat- 
ural element in God’s government is the exponent of a nobler 
constitution of nature than otherwise were discoverable. Nor 
are miracles to be regarded as a make-shift for unforeseen emer- 
gencies, but as an integral part of the everlasting predetermina- 
tions of the unchangeable Deity. 

Impressive, however, as are these exhibitions of the Divine 
government in controlling the physical world, and in auther- 
ticating a revelation of truth and salvation to men, we have 
another step to take to reach the proper termination of our in- 
quiry : to notice the intervention of God in human affairs — 


1 Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine. I. 169. 
2 Fisher’s Essays, p. 480. 
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(3) Through remedial grace. The legitimateness of this ex- 
tension of our discussion is obvious from the effort uniformly 
made, to overturn evangelical Christianity, by the deniers of its 
supernaturalism. It is not unfair to say, that as a general rule, 
an aversion to this is the conscious or unconscious motive 
which inspires the rationalism of the times. No one ought 
to object to the guarded and charitable manner in which Profes- 
sor Fisher states this tendency of the rationalistic temper, in 
his first essay; while every lover of truth should be grateful 
that, at this initial and pivotal point, he has not failed to bear 
a distinct testimony to the power of that ‘ evil heart of unbe- 
lief” which breeds so many ‘* errors in the brain.” 

The end of God’s connection with men is not to convey to 
them a knowledge of the facts that he exists, that he governs, 
that the earth is his, and its people, that he can and does use its 
forces for moral results. The end of God’s connection with us 
is to work in us to will and to do of his good pleasure: that is, 
to secure a harmony of being between himself and us. Now, 
we mark the close analogy between his processes in nature and 
in grace, ever keeping in view, of course, the essential consti- 
tutional differences of a simply material and a rational system 
of being. Divine power or will acts upon human wills as di- 
rectly and conclusively as upon physical nature, although not in 
the same way. The government is as real in the one case as 
inthe other. The interpositions for gracious purposes are as 
definite as for mechanical. Mind and soul are the subjects of 
(iod’s influence as much as earth and water. Does he work in 
them? So is it God who worketh in us. It is a supernatural 


inworking of his grace, though not, in strict language, a mi- 
raculous. 


Our helplessness is not of the same sort nor explanation as 
that of inanimate nature; butit is as certain and positive. We 
can no more carry on our spiritual life and training without a 
continual Divine inworking, than the laws of matter can of 
themselves sustain their regular evolutions. We know this 
when hours of temptation come, when we are driven in upon by 
bands of marauding appetites and passions. Then we are con- 
scious that while, as responsible actors, we ought to be free and 
strong for the right, we are not, but are miserably bound in the 
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enslavement of sense. There may not be much poetry in the 
confession, but there is a deal of truth in it : 
** I'm like a helpless captive sold 
Under the power of sin; 
I can not do the good I would, 
Nor keep my conscience clean.” 
Is there any thing in nature more appealing for succor unto 
God than this inthralment of an immortal spirit? We will not 
say, with one of the writers of the Aids to Faith, that “ the 
transmission of sin in human history can only be defended as a 
just arrangement of Providence in view of a Deliverer from its 
guilt.” God’s ways in connection with this momentous matter 
scarcely demand this vindication. But while no situation in 
which a sinful soul may find itself, can put its Maker under the 
obligation of saving it, this lost estate of humanity cries from 
the ground in piteous accents to heaven for the interposition of 
Almighty mercy. It points directly to the necessity of the 
counterparts, in the spiritual world, of those acts of superhu- 
man power which attested the coming of Christ in our nature. 
As he opened blinded eyes, quickened deaf ears, cured the 
lame and sick, raised the physically dead, so, to make his re- 
deeming work a personally possessed blessing to us, there is 
equal need for Divine grace now to unseal the shut eyes and 
ears of the soul, to heal its sicknesses, to give true life to the 
dead in trespasses and in sins. The first of these displays of 
miraculous intervention were but the types and pledges of the 
last ; wholly worthless and purposeless except as accompanied 
and followed by these other acts of regenerating and sanctifying 
power. 

A sublime harmony runs through the entire system of God's 
administration in the natural and moral universe. Creation is 
the prophecy and the promise of re-creation. This is in the 
hands of the Son and the Spirit of God. The problem is to 
restore to loyal love a race of beings made free and accountable 
under righteous law, but subjugated, with their own subsequent 
full assent, to the dominion of Satan. So long as men always 
find themselves entirely satisfied with a sinful state, when they 
first awake to the consciousness of it, they can not throw off 
the blame of its existence because of any antecedent agencies 
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outside of themselves in its production. The salvation which 
we want is from our own depravity, and that of our fathers, so 
far as this has entered as poison into our being. Now this is 
the intrinsic subject and value of revelation. 


‘‘What we believe is, that the death of the Redeemer purchased 
our life, our reconciliation, that without his obedience our sins 
would have borne their natural fruit of death. And whether we 
call this act a sacrifice on account of its being an offering to appease 
the Divine wrath, or a satisfaction, as it is a mode of payment 
which God accepts instead of the debt of obedience that we can not 
render, is of less importance than might at first appear. So long 
as we believe that the wrath of God because of our disobedience 
fell in the shape of affliction on Him who alone had so acted as to 
please God, the terms in which it may be expressed may be suffered 
to vary.” * 


A sovereignty of compassionate wisdom marks this mediato- 
rial interposition in our behalf, which we are in no condition to 
criticise, which we should have no inclination to modify. 
Jehovah no more asks counsel of creatures in inaugurating this 


dispensation of mercy, than he did in creating our world; than 
Christ did in his miraculous deeds. He, whose is the kingdom, 
must determine his own measures of its administration. It 
pleases him to announce these glad tidings ; to confer the gift of 
his Holy Spirit upon all who will receive it; to go as far as he 
sees to be best in inducing a disposition in human hearts to re- 
pent of sin, a preference in human wills to submit themselves 
to his supreme control. Grace is his own, and he has a right to 
do with it as he will. His will can not be wrong. 

The true philosophy of neither the natural or the spiritual 
world demands the exclusion of God from it. His absence 
from either realm creates a more frightful vacuwwm than nature 
ever abhorred. Philosophy, in the indignant majesty of her 
outraged honor and veracity, rises in stern protest against this 
impious folly. But God demands admittance among us not as 
a silent spectator of our business or amusements. He will 
speak, and be listened to, as one entitled to rule wherever he is 
present. If he is God, he should assrrt this prerogative; he 
must, or be recreant to the obligations of eternal right and 


' Aids to Faith: Being a Reply to “ Essays and Reviews.” p. 404. 
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goodness. These should bear sway: and if he is better than 
his creatures, if he is infinitely excellent, then he should cow- 
mand, and all dependent souls should obey him. How cheer- 
less a world without a God! How cheerless and unblessed a 
human spirit without God in the world! 

The spirit of religious unbelief, in every degree of its indul- 
gence, is a cold and dreary thing. It envelops the soul in an 
atmosphere of chill, damp mist, where it has no outlook, no 
genial warmth — a curtain drawn closely all around it —a sort 
of premature death-shroud, instead of glimpses of light and 
beauty coming into it from earth and heaven. Infidelity is noth- 
ing but a chattering ghost, lean and lifeless for all purposes of 
its own comfort and others’ benefit. _Irreligion is scarcely bet- 
ter in any of its many forms. They differ rather in degree than 
in essential quality. They both shut out the true light which 
would lighten every one that cometh into the world. They do 
this as really while thinking to accept and to honor God, if he 
be only a God of their own imagining, received in a way of 
their own devising rather than in the methods of the divinely 
revealed mercy. Neither can give rest. Their nature is alien 
to our wants however it may gratify our taste. Their spirit is 
proud, self-reliant, self-flattering. They promise to make us 
gods in our own right, but it is only a repetition to willing 
ears of the old lie which was first whispered to our deceived 
mother —“ ye shall not surely die.” But die she nevertheless 
did, for God had said it. And what he then said he has never 
recalled. 





ARTICLE II. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES UP THE MISSOURI. 
[Concluded from Vol. V., page 461.] 
June 8th, 1865, finds us at Fort Rice. This Post was built 
last season by order of Gen. Sully, for military purposes, on a 


high and beautiful elevation of prairie land, on the west side of 
the river, overlooking a large extent of country. 
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The fort is built of halved logs, with parapet and one or two 
bastions, and well calculated for defence. There is a saw-mill 
attached to the fort, with numerous other out-buildings, form- 
ing quite a little village, and itis one of the pleasantest, as well 
as most important military stations on the Missouri River. 

The fort is under the command at present of Col. Diamond, 
a young and very gentlemanly officer, who received us with 
much courtesy, presenting us with a glass of native wine, made 
from the wild grape which grows here in abundance, equal in 
flavor to the Catawba of the States. 

The Colonel has, under his command, four companies of enlisted 
rebel prisoners, who have taken the oath of allegiance, and are 
said to be good soldiers. We were the first to convey to them 
the news of the capture of their old master, Jefferson Davis, 
when they universally expressed satisfaction, and said that death 
ought to be his portion: their lot they regarded as_banish- 
ment, but hoped it would now soon end. 

There are many friendly Indians, Sioux, encamped around 
the fort, seeking protection from hostile tribes, who are prowl- 
ing about the neighborhood. One day last week, Lieut. Wil- 
son, who was out superintending the chopping of some logs not 
ahalf mile from the fort, was shot and scalped by some In- 
dians lying in ambush, when, mounting their horses, that they 
had fastened in the brush, they swept down past the fort with 
great fury, yelling and whooping, and before the guns could be 
brought to bear on them, or the troops mustered, they were 
away across the prairie, and out of sight. Two other men, 


soldiers, have been killed who were out herding the cattle and 
horses of the fort, and only yesterday, a band of three hundred 
Indians were seen upon the hills, in the distance. But there are 
no cavalry here, and pursuit is impossible. The fort is of no 
use in its present condition, unless it be to protect a few Indian 
traders, one of whom was arrested yesterday for selling the In- 
dians whiskey and ammunition. Our frontier posts are ina 


most deplorable condition at present, and unless the government 
supply them with plenty of men and means, and specially good, 
firm, unflinching, sober officers, who will deal with unprincipled 
white men, they all might better be abandoned. 

We were able to procure some ice here, but no additional 
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arms, and after spending an hour or two, distributing newspa- 
pers, pamphlets and such other reading matter as we had to 
spare, to the officers and soldiers, we left, feeling that a frontier 
military post, without sufficient means of defence, dependent for 
security on friendly Indians, many of whom, we understand, are 
fed at government expense, was not a paying institution. 

We organized our passengers, this evening, into a regular day 
and night watch, for protection of the crew, while chopping 
wood, and for security against attack at any hour. We have 
one cannon, with plenty of grape and shell, many good 
repeating rifles and an abundance of revolvers. For want of a 
more war-like appearance, and to give the Indians an idea of our 
strength, our carpenter to-day manufactured some wooden guns 
from cotton-wood logs, painted them black, and mounted them 
on the hurricane deck, looking off upon the shore with as much 
gravity as did some other wooden guns in our recent campaigns. 

Buffaloes begin to appear on the shore and on the prairie, 
and we find many dead ones floating down, having been killed 
by passengers on steamers, or drowned in crossing the river. 

We met the steamer Yellow Stone this evening from Fort 
Benton, which place she left on the first of the month with 
seventy five passengers, and a cargo of furs belonging to P. 
Choteau & Co., bound for St. Louis. The Yellow Stone was 
the first steamer that left St. Louis for the mountains this season. 
She has made a quick trip so far and brings news of Indian 
troubles from above. We spent an hour along side, prepared 
and sent letters back to friends in America, and each boat then 
went its way rejoicing. 

June 9th we passed old Fort Clark, now abandoned, situated 
on the west side of the river, upona high prairie bluff, with tim- 
bered bottoms on the opposite side. Buffaloes are becoming plen- 
ty. Butthe boat has not laid to yet in any place where we could 
get a shot at them, but we are well supplied with antelope meat. 
A large herd of elk was seen to-day on the prairie. As soon 
as the boat lands a picket guard is set while the wood choppers 
are at work. At a signal whistle from the boat all hands come 
on board. We run from early dawn until dark, then anchor 
our craft in the stream, or make fast to some island, setting our 
night-watch, that we may rest in peace. 
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We met acouple of Indians yesterday in a “bull boat.” 
This is the only boat used by this people, being a kind of tub 
made out of raw buffalo hides, usually two, perfectly tight, 
and will carry from two to five persons each. A squaw 
will carry one of these boats on her head for miles. They 
saw us, and landing they put up a white flag, which we sup- 
posed at first to be a decoy, and approached the shore cau- 
tiously, with rifles ready coeked, and with the understanding, 
that if an arrow came from the brush, the flag-man would be the 
first to die, for he stood by it all the time. As we came up to 
shore he held up some letters, and not knowing what troubles 
might be ahead, we put out our plank, and Mr. Owens, the 
clerk, stepped on shore, looked over the letters, and finding none 
for the Roanoke, we gave the Indian about a peck of bread, 
meat and potatoes, and pushed off. He said he was hungry, 
had had nothing for three days, was sent from Fort Berthold to 
Fort Rice with letters, and had been detained by winds. But 
one of the Indians came near the boat, and he told us that the 
hostile Indians were surrounding Fort Berthold. The Yellow 
Stone had told us that the Indians were becoming cross; that 
many bands had gone on the war-path this summer, after the 
whites as well as hostile Indians ; and that there was no danger 
to Fort Berthold, as there were three thousand friendly Indians 
living there, made up of the remnants of the tribes of the Man- 
dans, Minatarrees and Gros Ventres. 

To-day, June 10th, we passed the mouth of Knife River, and 
the remnants of an old Minatarree village and trading post, that 
belonged to the American Fur Company. 

June 11th finds us at Fort Berthold. This was once the 
home of the Minatarrees, and subsequently of the remnants of 
the Mandans and Gros Ventres, all of which tribes have become 
so reduced, that they are obliged to unite their strength for 
mutual defence. Catlin, the celebrated traveller, painter and 


historian, speaks of this village in his trip up this river some 
thirty years ago, and says there were about fifteen hundred of 
the Mandans at that time, and nearly the same of the Mina- 
tarrees, who lived at the mouth and up the valley of the Knife 
River. It was in 1838, that both of these tribes were nearly 
destroyed by small-pox, all but seventy of those remaining in 
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the villages out of about twenty five hundred. Those of the 
bands that were out upon their annual hunt were alone saved. 
The remnants of both, now numbering abont thirteen hundred, 
live in their village here at Fort Berthold. History says that 
these Indians once lived near the mouth of the Missouri, and 
even on the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers, and that they have, 
by degrees, found their way to these remote regions. There is 
still another band by this name living near the heads of the 
Missouri, probably a portion of the original tribe, or their de- 
scendants. 

The village at~ this place furnishes a fair sample of the 
manner of building the lodges practiced by the Mandans, Min- 
atarrees, Gros Ventres, and some other tribes of the mountain 
Indians. Theirs differ so materially from those of the Sioux, 
whose wigwams are constructed with long poles set in conical 
form, and covered with skins of the elk and buffalo, tanned with 
the hair off, that we give a description of them. Those of the 
Mandans are circular in form, from forty to sixty feet in diame- 
ter, the frame being of large timbers and poles. This is cov- 
ered first with a kind of network of willows, grass and weeds, 
and then of dirt and sod, so strong and substantial that in 
summer the outside of the house is used as much as the inside, 
for the purpose of lounging, and as a play-ground for children 
and dogs, of which the latter seem to be most numerous. The 
last coating of the roof is of a tough clay, put on in paste form, 
which when dry becomes impervious to water. The floor of the 
lodge is of the same material, perfectly smooth and hard. In 
the centre is the fire-place, enclosed in a circle with stone, hav- 
ing poles placed over it for hanging kettles, one of which is 
always there containing food for the family at any time. For 
the Indian has no regular hours for eating, but all eat when 
hungry. These houses are of sufficient size to hold from 
twenty to forty persons. Many sleep on bedsteads made of 
poles, and a buffalo hide stretched across them while green, 
making a good sack bottom, both easy and durable. Often 
among the better class, curtains to the beds are found, made 
from the soft skins of the young doe of the elk, fringed and 
ornamented with much taste and beauty. The beds are ar- 
ranged around the outer circle of the lodge, leaving a large 
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space around the fire for the use of the family in general. The 
armor of the warrior, his quiver and his bow, his battle axe 
and his war club, his tobacco pouch and his medicine bag, are 
hung up around his bed, together with the never failing buffalo 
head, which is the skin of the head with the horns on, orna- 
mented and kept always ready for the buffalo dance. 

The lodges are built without regard to streets or alleys, just 


far enough apart to leave paths between them for a squaw or pony 


to pass. Each lodge has but one door, with a kind of portico 
over it, and a hole in the top for light and ventilation, and for 
the smoke to escape. 

This village has about one hundred and fifty of these lodges, 
and as we threaded our way among them, we were saluted on 
all sides by the wolfish looking curs that form no small part of 
the population of the town. On the top of one house you 
would see some old warriors, sitting with their pipes of kinne- 
kenick, evidently rehearsing some tale of heroic valor, some 
desperate chase of the grizzly bear, or hair-breadth escape from 
the horns of the bison. On others, the children and dogs 
would be at play, and again the wooing lover, or a circle of 
maidens, would be passing their jokes, and perhaps making 
their remarks upon the ill-formed, unmannerly, inquisitive long- 
whiskered white man; for we could see their keen black eyes 
cast round upon us with slyness and mirth. 

If you enter one of the lodges, the first salutation is from a 
pack of dugs in full chorus, and nothing can be said or done, 
until order is restored by the squaw, who advances with a cud- 
gel, and all dogs retire very fast through the hole made for all, 
with many piercing yelps. If the Indian is at home you are 
invited to sit, but if not, no notice is taken of you, and you 
can retire at leisure. Could our readers but spend a few hours 
in wandering over one of these villages at the twilight hour, and 
view the different groups sitting on the tops of the houses, or 
listen to the noisy mirth of the younger ones as they play at 
their innocent games, not unlike our own, until the wild, mu- 
sical laugh rings out upon the clear, calm stillness of the night, 
they would not think the Indians sour, morose, reserved and 
taciturn. They may pause a moment when they behold you, 
and frown at the white man, as they remember the tradition of 
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their wrongs taught them by the revengful mother, as she 
rocked them in their willow cradle beside some well remem- 
bered brook, so dear to her in days gone by, and now the home 
of her pursuer. 

To look upon one of these Indian villages from the deck of 
our steamer, or from some eminence, one can conceive of noth- 
ing so near its like as a few hundred huge potash kettles turned 
bottom up. The roof is not steep anywhere so that it can 
not be traversed with ease. You will see the long pole, erected 
at the door of each chief, warrior or brave, with the scalps of 
the enemy taken in war, floating in the breeze, and the shield, or 
totem of the tribe at the chief’s lodge, by which all can know 
what tribe they are, the same as the flag of our country floats 
from the Consul Chamber in foreign ports. 

A short distance outside of the village, we found the council 
house, or medicine lodge, decorated, and recently re-covered 
with willow boughs, as they had just held a feast and dance, 
preparatory to a buffalo hunt. On this they are this morning 
starting, being now swimming their horses across the river, lead- 
ing them from behind their “ bull boats.” Still on beyond the 


council lodge is the cemetery, or * village of the dead,” as they 
eall it. Like the Sioux, the Mandans deposit their dead on 
scaffolds. When a person dies and the customary funeral cere- 


monies have taken place, the body, being dressed in its best 
attire, painted, viled and supplied with food for several days’ 
journey, together with bow and arrow, shield and quiver, his to- 
bacco and his pipe, is wrapped in a fresh buffalo hide. A single 
scaffold is then erected sume eight feet high, out of all reach of 
wild animals, by setting crotches in the ground and covering 
them with poles, forming a platform. On this, the body is 
placed with its feet always towards the msing sun. When 
an Indian dies upon the war-path or on the hunt, he is gener- 
ally placed among the branches of the trees, being first.wrap- 
ped in bark, then lashed fast to the limbs with thongs and bark 
strings. In wooding, a few days since, we found several in the 
trees on an island. 

This place of the dead is venerated and held sacred, and al- 
though it is not enclosed, yet no rude hand will desecrate it, by 
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even taking from it decayed sticks for fuel, however great the 
necessity. The traveller, who will stroll by the sacred spot at 
evening, may learn that filial affection and parental grief are not 
all the result of civilization. Itis something more in the savage 
breast, that calls the fond mother, in the stillness of evening and 
the light of the moon, to weep and wail over the loved and the 
lost. J'athers and mothers, wives and children may be seen ly- 
ing prostrate under the scaffoldings for their dead, sending forth 
the most bitter lamentations. 

Another custom in common among them. When the scaffold 
becomes decayed and the bodies fall to the ground, the bones are 
gathered and laid in a circle of some thirty feet in diameter, and 
by long accumulation sometimes they attain the height of three 
feet. In the centre of the circle is erected the medicine pole, 
around which are piled the skulls of the buffalo. Here will the 
friends and relatives of the deceased collect, and with great cere- 
mony and solemnity, hold converse with the dead, and talk in 
familiar tones of days and years that are past. The wife and 
motier, by a special mark, well knows the skull of her husband 
and child, and the warrior his chieftain’s, and often, at night, they 
place a dish of the best cooked food from the wigwam before it, 
and in the morning will return for the plate. For years after 
will the weeping mother seek this Golgotha, and through the 
skull of her child hold sweet converse with the spirit of her de- 
parted offspring. 


Many are the attentions paid you by the Indians if you be- , 
come their guest. 


Are you a prominent man, a big captain, a 
chief none the pale faces, you will be invited to a feast. The 
must important, and most probably the only meat presented will 
be doz, served up in wooden bowls, and you must eat or offend. 
Are you invited to ride, to join the chase, you must be mounted 
on a tierce, wild charger, and unless a good horseman, be plunged 
in the mud, or rolled upon the hard prairie, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of your Indian friends. 

Their amusements are numerous. They are most inveterate 
gunblers, will bet their last horse and blanket, and, like many a 
civilized man, beggar their families and keep themselves miserable 
fur life. Their religious worship varies, and embraces many and 
different ceremonies. All Indians believe in a Good Spirit as 


o 
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well as a bad one, though called by different names, as the lan- 
guage of each tribe varies. All have notions of a future state of 
existence, and many believe in the transmigration of souls, but 
few in the doctrine of annihilation. They believe in a heaven and 
ahell. The former is to them a country of life and pleasure 
after death, where the great and the good shall repose in peace, 
an island of most ravishing beauty, having rivers of clear crys- 
tal waters, flowers that will forever reflect the brightness of the 
never setting sun. [Birds of the handsomest plumage inhabit 
this country, and warble their sweetest melodies amid its shady 
groves. The animals of the chase will by far excel those of 
earth, the fatness of the buffalo, deer and antelope shall cause 
them to lie down in the cooling streams, and be taken without 
effort. Eternal spring will forever reign, and souls that inherit 
that blissful abode shall never know disease, fatigue, sickness 
or death. 

But to those whose doom is fixed in that other country, the 
abode of the Bad Spirit, there is no peace. All are separated 
on their arrival by a deep river, full of snags, and alive with 
devouring reptiles, and nauseous, offensive waters. <A_ log, 
pealed of its bark, extends over the frightful abyss, and no bad 
Indian can ever succeed in crossing its slippery path, but falls, 
long and deep, beyond the voice of friend, or reach of any 
comfort. The good cross over, singing their loud death song 
in great triumph, and inherit the beautiful island. There ean 
be no return of the wicked, but his home is forever fixed ; the an- 
imals of the chase are for him all poor and gaunt, the birds have 
no plumage, nor do they ever sing, and the water is bitter and 
full of loathsome insects. Their enemies are turned loose upon 
them, and they have to sit down like squaws, and bear insult 
and disgrace. There is no escape by the river, for it is full of 
cataracts and yawning gulfs, where no canoe can ever navigate, 
nor can any Indian ever climb the steep bank of the river that 
holds him in his eternal doom. 

As to the transmigration of souls, some tribes believe that 
certain animals and birds become Indians after death, and con- 
sequently never kill such. The Crows in ancient times be- 
lieved the beaver to become such, and this caused many 
conflicts between the Indian and the white trapper who killed 
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them with impunity, for the Crows felt themselves bound to 
protect and defend their relations either in this world or their 
second state of existence. But this superstition with the tribe 
is now done away. 

The Mandans have a tradition in regard to the flood, and 
Noah’s ark, which, they say, rested on one of the Tetons, or 
mountains on Snake River. They believe that the branch which 
was brought by the dove was that of a willow, and the bird, the 
turtle or mourning dove, so common, not only in civilized por- 
tions of the United States, but all over the mountains, and on 
the most sterile desert. Consequently, every year, at the first 
budding of the willow tree, this people hold a feast in commem- 
oration of the event, and the little innocent dove, that so many 
reckless hunters kill with impunity, is spared by them as sacred. 
The young archers of an Indian camp are taught from earliest 
childhood never to molest it, and as we passed among the lodges, 
we noticed with surprise its docility, and learned by inquiry this 
history of the Feast of the Willows. 

June 12th. We leave the Mandans, the Minnatarees or Rees 
as they are called, and the Gros Ventres, a name given them by 
the French traders, and proceed on our voyage, being yet 
about two hundred miles below the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River. The country appears about the same in its 
general features. Lignite, gypsum and mica are seen cropping 
out of the bluffs as we pass, and in some places seams of* coal, 
three feet in thickness, are exposed by the washing of the river 
against the bluffs. We are obliged to be on our constant guard 
against surprise by Indians. We hear from Fort Benton that 
some of the boats ahead of us were fired into, but no persons 
were killed. The commander at Fort Berthold supplied us with 
some Springfield rifles, with plenty of ammunition, and we have 
a resolute set of men on board who will prefer fighting to the 
loss of their scalps. 

We are now, June fourteenth, fairly in the buffalo country, 
near the mouth of White Earth River, and have not been out of 
sight of them since daylight this morning. They can be seen 
in large droves for miles on the prairie, and the banks of the 
river are lined with them, swimming back and forth as they like. 
The boat ran into three herds to-day, while crossing, passing 
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over many. The passengers had great sport in shooting them 
from the bow of the boat, and against all persuasion to the contra- 
ry, as we could consume only a certain amount. They floated 
off, dead and dying down the river, food only for the raven and 
the buzzard. The meat is now fat and very good eating, but 
not equal to antelope and deer, of which we have plenty. 

Met the steamer Benton this morning, June fifteenth, 
while wooding. We spent an hour in mutual interchange 
of news, and learned that the water is low from Fort Union 
up, that the Indians are bad, having killed three men out 
of the crew of the steamer Gen. Grant while the pilot was out 
hunting for the channel. The Benton was fired into by Indians 
while under way, but no one hurt. The pilot received a spent 
ball in his side. Two men were recently massacred near the 
mouth of Marias River. Passengers on the Benton from the 


mining districts report plenty of gold, and new discoveries being 


made continually, of great value, in Deer Lodge and Prickly 
Pear Districts. 

For the last hundred miles there is a great sameness in the 
banks of the river, the bluffs being of uniform height, of varied 
colored clay, much of them of a red cast, which has given them 
the name of * brick kilns” by the voyageurs. The country 
seems to have been graded away by the action of water for the 
passage of the river, leaving many picturesque models for colos- 
sal structures of cities, with their walls, domes and ramparts, 
their huge porticoes, galleries, castles, fosses and ditches, all tend- 
ing to decay and falling into a mass of ruins. These ranges of 
bluffs may be seen for many miles. Their general average 
height is about two hundred feet, and all seem to have had once 
a summit level. 

One very interesting fact in the features of the country is, 
that in looking over the vast domain you behold numerous 
buttes or hills, left standing alone upon the present plane, that 
are about one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the prai- 
rie, worn by the action of wind and rain into all imaginable 
shapes on their perpendicular sides, but perfectly smooth and 
flat on their tops, which are covered with grass. However 
questionable the evidence, one can scarcely banish from his mind 
the belief that at some former period there was a summit level to 
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this great valley, and although the mind of man may become 
paralyzed in the effort to comprehend the great process by which 
this immense deposit has been swept away to give room for the 
passage of this mighty flowing river, to look upon these bluffs 
or banks through which the river passes, from the deck of our 
steamer, one is struck with the magnificence and beauty of their 
formation and decay, being of different colored clay, pumice and 
basalt, constantly crumbling off and falling away. Some of 
these layers are of brilliant red, almost like vermillion, and the 
layers of clay are alternating from red, white, and brown to a 
deep blue, and often so arranged as to form a most beautiful 
und pleasing effect. 

Strata of coal are often found, the seams of which are from 
three to five feet in thickness, an article that, ere long, will be 
indispensable to the navigation of this river. 

Met the steamer Gen. Grant to-day, June sixteenth, having 
been about four hundred miles above Fort Union, where she was 
relieved of her freight and passengers by the Deer Lodge. She 
returns to meet the Sam Gaty, which is too heavily loaded to 
make progress and get over the bars. 

We arrived this morning, Bunker Hill day, at the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone River, the main branch of ‘the Missouri. It 
enters from the west, rising in the Rocky Mountains, having 
watered a great extent of country. It has a large and beautiful 
valley extending up from its mouth, with considerable timber. 

Opposite its mouth are the remains of old Fort Williams, the 
former post of the American Fur Co., now abandoned; and on 
the west side of the Missouri, above the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone are the remains of old Fort George, now in ruins. Five 
miles above on the eastern bank is situated Fort Unien, the last 
military post up this river. A trading post is connected with it. 
It is enclosed in stockade form, with bastions, and looks out upon 
the valley of the Missouri for a long distance. 


This is the country of the Assinniboins, many of whom are 
encamped around the Fort. The Sioux often make excursions 
into this country for the purpose of stealing horses, and picking 
up a few scalps of their enemies. They have driven off all 
the stock belonging to the fort, except three horses and a 
mule. It is guarded by one company of soldiers, Capt. Upton 
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incommand. About a month ago three hostile Indians, clothed 
in bear skins, appeared about half a mile below the fort on the 
bank of the river. Three soldiers started in pursuit, believing 
them to be bears, which they so well represented. They were 
drawn into the edge of the woods, where the bears turned into 


Indians, and fired upon the soldiers, killing the sergeant, scalp- 


ing him, and cutting off one arm and his other hand. The In- 
dians were fired upon and one killed dead, who was served in the 
same manner that the soldier was, and hung high upon a cotton- 
wood limb, where we saw him, while lying up for wood, this 
morning. 

This vicinity has lorig been the theatre of Indian scenes. The 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, ever since its discovery by Lewis 
and Clark, has been the great centre of trade in this country 
for all the Indians from Selkirk’s settlement on the north to 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. Here met most bitter 
enemies, under special treaties, made for the purpose of trade, 
through the influence of the fur traders. The stalwart Sioux 
would be seen walking with lordly mien from his lodge to 
the trading house, and the jealous Blackfoot stand with folded 
arms looking vengeance at his foe, without the power to grat- 
ify his burning thirst for blood. On such occasions the arms 
of every tribe are deposited in the arsenal of the fort imme- 
diately on their arrival, and not delivered to them till the In- 
dians were ready for their departure. But many and bloody 
have been the battles after the departure, and even in sight of 
the fort. 

To-day, June 22d, we met the steamers Deer Lodge and 
Cutter from Fort Benton, who report low water and the 
bars in the river impassable for our class of boats. On the 
next day we passed the Effie Dean and St. John steamers, 
about fifteen miles below the mouth of Milk River, and eight 
hundred from Fort Benton. At the mouth of Milk River, 
which comes in from the north, we built a fort to store goods, 
as it was found impossible to proceed with the amount of freight 
the Company’s boats were then carrying. No steamer is safe 
in attempting to ascend the Missouri above the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone, that draws over four feet, or even three anda 
half, but small steamers of thirty inches draught when loaded, 
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would do well to ply between the mouth of the Yellow Stone and 
Marias River, twelve miles below Fort Benton. The water in 
the river is still muddy, and refutes the charge that its muddy 
appearance all comes from the Yellow Stone and Milk River, 
the mouths of which we have passed. The fort we established 
here was called Fort Jacobs, in honor of the commander of 
our boat, the Roanoke, but afterwards changed to Fort Cope- 
land. We put into it several hundred tons of freight with a 
squad of men left to protect it. 

We left Fort Jacobs on the 28th, after unloading our vessel 
and reducing her draught, and the next morning passed the mouth 
of Dry River, the bed of a once powerful stream coming in from 
the west. Here we met the steamer Gen. Grant, which had 
been fired into by the Indians, some of her crew attacked while 
hunting the channel in the small boat, three of them killed, 
and one badly wounded, who made his escape to the steamer 
with the pilot, by swimming, their boat having been captured by 
the Indians. 

We passed the remains of Fort Gilpin, an old trading post, 
having been recently burnt by the natives, and the 29th were at 
Round Butte, a most noted land mark, a conical mountain on 
the west side of the river, four hundred and eighty five miles 
above the mouth of the Yellow Stone, and that marks the en- 
trance to the Bad Lands, the Mauvaises Terres of the French. 
Here the whole face of the country becomes suddenly changed, 
not only into broken and abrupt precipices, but in the color of 
its soil, which is a whitish clay, and is seen for many miles 
before reaching it. Here we leave the buffalo. A few ante- 
lope and mountain sheep are found, with some bears, onthe out- 
skirts of this singular tract of land. 

On entering the Bad Lands, the river, which passes through 
a part of them, becomes narrow and crooked, with many rap- 
ids full of rock. Here the Mussel Shell River empties from 
the west, the last one of any importance that comes into the 
Missouri below Fort Benton. This country is claimed by the 
Crow Indians, an encampment of which we passed of about 
four hundred. They are friendly now with the whites, and 
were very anxious for us to land and trade with them, running 
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along the banks of the river, exhibiting their buffalo robes for 
sale. Some of our party landed, and we left them to trade for 
some ponies, which they did, and came up with us three days 
after by a short cut through the country guided by Indians, 
We now come to gravelly bars in the river, the first we have 
seen, and also boulders on the shore and in the river, which js 
now clear from its muddy appearance. 

We met to-day, July 2d, the steamer Lilly Martin, bound 
for St. Louis, and in the evening reached Cow Island, at the 
foot of rapids, to force our boat over which, all efforts were use- 
less. And thus was our passage by water at an end on the 
Missouri River, two hundred miles by water below Fort Benton, 
and one hundred by land. Sixty miles of this distance were 
through the Mauvaises Terres. Of the Mauvaises Terres, or 
Bad Lands, but little is known, they never having been ex- 
plored except by the hunter and trapper. It is difficult to 
describe them, so unlike are they to any other formation of the 
Rocky Mountains. Their boundaries are undefined, but are 
supposed to be in extent about two hundred miles in length, and 
some one hundred and fifty miles in breadth. The entrance 
into them by the river is bold and abrupt, rising at once into 
broken cliffs, turreted domes, castles and cities in most magnifi- 
cent splendor and beauty. But little rock is found, and the 
formation is a light colored, hard clay, worn into the most fan- 
tastic shape by the action of wind and storm for ages past, and 
hardened by the sun. No level surface is found to any extent, 
nor timber or vegetation, except of a stunted growth. A uni- 
versal waste of chaotic matter seems thrown together in most 
beautiful confusion. One great object of interest, and almost 
the only one found here, is its petrifactions. Fossils are abun- 
dant of the remains of animals belonging to a race that inhabited 
the earth long before the period of man, and as the traveller 
climbs the rugged cliff, or gropes his way among the dark, 
deep dells and yawning gulfs of this wonderful country, his in- 
terest increases, and he struggles on heedless of time, distance, 
or danger. 

Here we dig up the bones of crocodiles, we find the verte- 
bre and jawbones of the lizard, and other monster reptiles that 
once lived in the sea as well as on the land. The remains of 
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the huge mastodon are here, and petrified fish with fin and 
scale, having no resemblance to anything which can be found 
at the present day. We travel over a country elevated more 
than seven thousand feet above the level of the ocean, and 
stumble over the fossil remains of the sea. Ages have come 
and gone, and the life and animation that once filled these re- 
gions have perished. 

It is an impressive thought that man’s history is not found 
recorded like the beasts, the birds and the reptiles, that lived 
thousands of years before him. We trample over fossils of 
early creations, while the history of our own race, which dates 
comparatively but as yesterday, with all its works of art, 
cities, kingdoms and thrones, has perished by convulsions of 
nature, or the wasting of time, like Pompeii, almost without a 
record! The simple footprints of enormous birds that lived 
long before the period of man, found impressed in rocks, tell of 
an unknown species, but where shall we look for traces of the 
race of giants, or the difference in form, habits or color of our 
own race. Is it not evidently the plan of the Creator for man 
to be the only agent to work out the history of creation with 
the material furnished by himself, together with the hills and 
the valleys, the mountains and the sea? 

This is an immense field for the imagination to sweep over, 
as the traveller climbs the rugged pinnacles that have been left 

solitary sentinels all over this once submerged country. What 
powerful agencies must have been employed to pile up in rich 
confusion miles and miles of strata, and raise solid granite 
mountains from the ocean bed, until their tops mingle with the 
clouds of heaven! And how great the Being who planned the 
schetne and quickened the forces into action ! 

If it be true, as geologists tell us, that our continent was 
once covered by water, and the upheaval of the earth by the 
action of heat turned the sea into lakes and rivers, then can 
we in some degree comprehend the great and mighty work be- 
fore us. If once the Gulf of Mexico stretched itself with its 
broad expanse of waters along the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the heads of the Missouri River, and beyond, even 
into British America, and to the Arctic Ocean, then may we be 
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able to account for the bones of fish and pearly shells of ocean 
that we find on the highest of these mountains. 

And was this long ages before the creation of man? Did 
these mighty changes take place through successive periods of 
centuries, or were mountain and valley, hill and dale, forced up 
suddenly in a molten state, through the surging billows of a 
shoreless ocean, and left to cool while the waters tore their way 
through rocky dell and leaping cataract, digging the stupendous 
gorge thousands of feet below, forming river, lake and stream- 
let? We need not wonder now at the immense fields of the 
burnt quaftz, and the melted ores of the precious metals that are 
found all through the Rocky Mountains. 

We travelled through the Bad Lands-for sixty miles, follow- 
ing up the bed of a once powerful river, but now without water 
sufficient to supply our animals with drink. It abounded in 
petrifactions, and would have afforded us wide range for col- 
lections, but the extreme heat of the weather, the want of 
mules, and the hostility of the Indians, who sometimes wander 
through here, prevented our further examination. Our track 
led us again to the banks of the Missouri, which passes through 
a treeless prairie ocean here, and timber is not found upon its 
banks until we reach the Grand Falls, eighty miles above Fort 
Benton. From Fort Benton our journey lay westward across 
Sun River and over several ranges of the Rocky Mountains, four 
hundred miles to Virginia City, in Montana Territory, 


ARTICLE III, 


WILL THIS PLANET EVER BE HEAVEN ? 
THE SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT. 


Ir is not our purpose to enter the lists with such men of 
science as Hitchcock, Agassiz and Dr. John Pye Smith; nor 
with such biblical interpreters as Chrysostom, Augustine and 
Theodoret among the ancients, and Luther, Knapp and Chal- 
mers among the moderns. We acknowledge the weight of their 
authority and the soundness of their scholarship. And yet we 
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must claim the inalienable right of dissent. And the more we 
study the subject, the more we incline to dissent. We disclaim 
the dogma that this world is to be purified by fire, and refitted for 
the home of the redeemed. It is their theory, not Peter’s, nor 
Paul’s. And our object in this paper is to review the scriptural 
testimonies, and state the convictions to which a careful analysis 
of them has conducted us. 

We hold, therefore, that this our globe is to be, not “ puri- 
fied,” but destroyed, by fire ; ‘“‘ destroyed,” not in the sense of 
annihilation, but of dissolution. The ‘destruction’ of a material 
body is simply its disorganization. A tree is “ destroyed” when 
it dies and moulders back to dust. <A faggot is ‘ destroyed” 
when consumed in the flame; it is gone, but not annihilated ; 
its substance has only assumed another shape; its particles are 
all in being somewhere, only now no longer compacted in the 
wood, but dispersed. He who created can annihilate. But 
we have no evidence that he ever does annihilate. Amid all the 
changes around us, the death of plants and animals, the con- 
sumption of wood and coal, the corrosion and oxidation of 
metals, the disintegration of rocks, the decay of substances 
organic and inorganic, it does not appear that a single atom is 
lost. There may be a transition into other forms, but not a 
dismissal into blank extinction. 

Not annihilation then, but dissolution, awaits this earth; an 
entire disorganization; a decomposition and dispersion of its 
elements. Whether these scattered elements will ever be re- 
combined, and if so, into what forms they will be moulded, and 
to what purposes destined, is not revealed. But that this planet 
is to be ** purified by fire,” and refurnished for the occupancy of 
the heavenly hosts, must be pronounced a human theory, with- 
out sufficient foundation in the Word of God. We believe 
reconstruction is as far from the truth in one direction, as anni- 
hilation is in the other. 

I. The biblical language describes a literal dissolution ; and 
without hint of a subsequent reéstablishment. The announce- 
ment of Peter, which is the locus classicus on this subject, is: 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the 
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works that are therein shall be burned up. . . . The heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat.”' The obvious meaning of this language is, that 
the atmosphere will be consumed and dispersed, in a universal 
combustion ; and that the earth itself will be subjected to a heat 
so intense as to “ melt”’ or reduce to a gaseous form, the ele- 
ments of which it is composed ; itself, and the things which are 
upon it, will be destroyed. No language could convey to our 
minds an idea of a more complete disorganization. Our Saviour 
declared : ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away” ;’ and will any 
mind gather from the statement, that they will vanish only for 
a time, to reappear in finished glory, for the abode of the blest? 
**And I saw a great white throne,” reports the last of the Apos- 
tles, from his vision on Patmos, “ and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and there was 
found no place for them.”* Since bodies must occupy space, 
the statement, “ there was found no place” for the visible uni- 
verse, unless John used it for the boldest of figures, is the 
strongest expression to convey the idea of absolute disappear- 
ance. If we might suminon witnesses still more ancient than 
the New Testament writers, we should find that inspiration had 
uttered all along the same testimony. ‘Of old hast thou laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, 
and thy years.shall have no end.’”* 

When we ask, what is to be the destiny of these decom- 
posed materials, the Bible is silent. Peter indeed claims: 
*“* Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”* 
But no intimation is given that the new are to be reconstructed 
from the old. And to understand this language literally, would 
place it in direct antagonism to another assertion of his, to be 
presently considered. The. ground of this expectation is 4 


12 Pet. iii. 1O—12, 4 Ps. cii. 25—27. See also Is.xxiv. 4—8; li. 6. 
2 Matt. xxiv. 35. 5 2'Pet. iii. 13. 
2 Rev. xx. Ll. 
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“promise.” We must refer this promise to one of two things: 
One, that the Apostle alluded to God’s general pledges of final 
felicity to the righteous; and these, as will hereafter appear, 
are far from promising a literal heaven and earth, to be fitted 
up out of the ruins of the present system. The other is, that 
he referred to this passage of Isaiah: “‘ Behold I create new 
heavens and a new earth: and the former shall not be remem- 
bered nor come into mind.” ' And what were these new heavens 
and new earth? The next verse interprets: ‘ But be ye glad 
and rejoice forever in that which I create; for behold I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy”: evidently a puri- 
fied state of the church, the highest condition it will attain under 
the Christian dispensation, and this probably as typical of its 
glorified state in heaven. John appears to have referred to the 
same passage when he said: “And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth” ;’ but instead of meaning that the fresh universe 
which thus dawned on his vision was a birth from the old 
material clod upon which sin had run riot for so many ages, he 
places the two in contrast; “for,” he immediately adds, “the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and there 
was no more sea.” 


A passage in the epistle to the Romans is somewhat relied 


upon as proof of a final reconstruction of this earth : 


*‘ For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the man- 
festation of the sons of God. . . . . Because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. For we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And not 
ouly they, but ourselves also, which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body.” ® 


The idea of a reconstruction of the earth is deduced by coup- 
ling the expectation and deliverance of the “creature” or “‘crea- 
tion” with the “‘ redemption of the body,” or the resurrection of 
the dead. We can not regard this interpretation as admissible. 


} Isa. Ixy. 17; 18. ? Rev. xxi. 1. 3 Rom. viii. 19—23. 
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The groaning of the creation is a bold figurative description 
of the disaster consequent upon the original transgression. 


‘Earth felt the wound; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.” 

But during the millennium, this curse and the baneful effects 
of human sinfulness will be greatly relieved, almost removed. 
The Psalmist, prophesying in the form of a prayer, says: “ Let 
the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee ;” 
and adds, ‘* then,” when this takes place, “ shall the earth yield 
her increase,” the original fertility restored, “‘and God, even our 
God, shall bless us.” ' 

Isaiah, among the blessings of that period, enumerated these : 
‘They shall not build and another inhabit ; they shall not plant 
and another eat; for as the days of a tree are the days of my 
people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their 
hands.” * The causes which now shorten the life, and disap- 
point the labor and enterprise of man, will vanish, and the crea- 
tion now groaning under the “bondage of corruption,” will be 
brought into “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” This 
is the fulfilment of the prediction to the creature, this lower 
creation, which was “made subject to vanity” by the sin of 
man. But Christians look for a still higher deliverance, “ to 
wit, the redemption of their bodies”; and they only are the 
expectants whom the passage connects with that event. 

II. The Bible represents heaven as already prepared, not 
waiting to be prepared after the judgment. 

Our argument is (1) that the inhabitants of heaven are de- 
scribed as in a state of society; (2) that the idea of society 
necessitates the idea of place; (3) that that place is now, and 
has been * from before the foundation of the world” in readi- 
ness to receive the saved. 

According to the Scriptures, heaven is now tenanted by a 
community of blessed spirits. The throne of God is there, 
occupied by the symbol and glory of his presence. Christ, 
as our ascended Redeemer, is there. Cherubim and _ sera- 
phim are there; and there, saints and angels. John, from 


} Ps. Ixvii. 5, 6. 2 Is, Ixy. 22. 
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his cave on barren Patmos, was brought in vision into the midst 
of these glories, and saw these principalities and powers there 
gathered, and dwelling in sweet fellowship. 


‘‘And behold,” he says, ** a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on 
the throne. And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sar- 
dine stone: and there was a rainbow round about the throne, in 
sight like unto an emerald. And round about the throne were four 
and twenty seats: and upon the seats were four and twenty elders 
sitting, clothed in white raiment.”? ‘‘ And I beheld and I heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne and the beasts and the 
elders: and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 


92 


and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


Imagery like this we can not misapprehend. This is the home 
life of heaven; the united worship, the mutual sympathy and 
affection, the social interlinking of all ranks of the celestial ten- 
antry. This is society, unmistakably. The same idea is 
present in the parable which represents that the rich man saw 
Abraham afar off, and *“‘ Lazarus in his bosom”; and the same 
in our Saviour’s words to the dying thief: ‘* This day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” Paul calls the converts at Thessalonica 
his joy and crown of rejoicing “in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming”; as if he confidently expected to know 
them and to be associated with them in that great day. There 
was nothing in that expectation which can be foreign to the pious 
heart now. Religion appropriates to itself the social element 
within us, and sanctifies it; and in turn is itself cherished and 
strengthened by the tender intercourse of heart with heart. 
Thus constituted, we anticipate as a matter of course a social 
fellowship among the redeemed in heaven. If the people of 
God below associate for mutual edification and growth and joy, 
and are commanded so to do, it is not to be doubted that the 
people of God above will do the same. The Christian’s aspira- 
tions for holiness point in the same direction. Helped on earth 


by the encouragement and example of his fellow disciples, he 


can but believe that a share in the friendship and employments 


1 Rey. iv. 2—4. 2 Rev. vy. 11, 12. 
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of the more perfect worshippers above will aid him still more. 
In leaving the companionship of the church on earth, he would 
not go forth into an eternal solitude, even of sunshine and heay- 
enly content. He would go from strength to strength. He 
thinks of Christ and the prophets and the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs as dwelling together a “ general assembly and church of the 
first born” ; and he wishes to be with them, and see them, and 
talk with them, and with them bow down and adore. After the 
training God gives his people on earth, it can surely be no part 
of his design to confer upon them a solitary heaven, a state of 
isolated blessedness. The idea repels even the most submissive 
heart; and happily comes from no suggestion of the word of 
God. 

The idea of society necessitates the idea of place. There is 
but one Spirit which pervades all space. Spirits created are not 
omnipresent. They are as certainly limited in point of exten- 
sion as they are finite in nature. Association then implies prox- 
imity ; and proximity, locality. If spirits associate there must 
be a place for the theatre of their presence and intercourse. 
That place is abundantly designated in Scripture as about the 
throne of God. It is the place which he has chosen as the 
centre of his kingdom, and to which he has gathered a count- 
less company of holy intelligences. It is the place to which 
our Redeemer ascended when he took his leave of earth. “So 
then after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was receiyed up 
into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.’ It is the place 
to which Elijah was borne by the chariot and horses of fire.’ It 
is the place of which Christ said to Peter: ** Whither I go thou 
canst not follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterward.” 
It is the place to which Paul desired and expected to go, at 
death: * For Lam in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and-to be with Christ, which is far better.” * It is the 
place toward which all Christians look with the same hope: 
“ Therefore we are always confident; knowing that whilst we 
are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord. . 


1 Mark xvi. 19. 3 John xiii. 56. 
22 Kings ii. 11. 4 Phil. i. 23. 
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We are confident, I say, and willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord.”' Can it be doubt- 
ful to any mind, that the Bible describes heaven without meta- 
phor as a place ? 

It is equally certain that that “ place” is now ready for the 
redeemed. Let us turn to the direct evidence that heaven, the 
same heaven which shall be the home of the saved after the 
resurrection and judgment, is already prepared. If the Scrip- 
tures define it as now in existence, now occupied by the heavenly 
hosts, and now waiting for the ransomed that are yet to come, 
the suggestions of science, that this planet is to be rejuvenated for 
their accommodation, are futile. ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” * This is the happy sentence which our 
Saviour himself tells us will be pronounced upon the righteous. 
By the kingdom prepared for them, must be meant the honors, 
the employments, and the joys, which they were to share eter- 
nally in the presence of the King. They were to enter upon the 
magnificent heritage at once. It had been ready for them * from 
the foundation of the world.” Can there be any mistaking of 
such an announcement as this ? 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” said 
Peter to the Christians of Asia Minor,* * which according to his 
abundant merey, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you.” The * inheritance ,” which impels the glowing 
apostle to break out in such a rhapsody of praise, can be no other 
than the final inheritance of the saints, since it is imperishable in 
itself, and is still “‘reserved,” not yet completely bestowed ; and 


this he declares to be then in existence in heaven, and awaiting 


their possession. 
“We vive thanks to God,” said Paul to the church at Colosse,‘ 
“for the hope which is laid up for you in heaven.” “ Hope” 
is evidently equivalent to the object of hope, that is, the Chris- 


12 Cor. v. 6, 8. 51 Pet. i. 3, 4. 
2 Matt. xxv. 34. * Col. i. 3—65. 
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tians’ final blessedness with God, their inheritance of honor and 
joy in the divine presence ; which Paul declared to be then wait- 
ing for them in heaven. Of himself Paul said : “ Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love his appearing.”' The ad- 
vent of Christ to judge the world and reward the faithful, was the 
scene before the Apostle’s mind; he thinks of the promised 
reward as a “crown,” to be bestowed upon himself and upon 
all the followers of Jesus ; he is confident the crowns are ready 
now, and only wait the day appointed for the grand coronation. 
We have seen what is meant by the ** new heavens and the new 
earth” spoken of by Peter and Jolin. And instead of regard- 
ing the New Jerusalem, which John saw descending from God 
out of heaven, as a foreshadowing of some terrestrial prepara- 
tion for the final home of the saints, we are satisfied with the 
explanation of the angel, that it is “ the bride, the Lamb’s wife” ; 
in other words, a scenic representation of the surpassing beauty 
and adornment of the glorified church.’ 

The Bible then plainly teaches that the place of final blessed- 
ness for the righteous is already in existence. Their inheritance 
is now in reserve. The crown, the robe, the palm, are now 
waiting the arrival of the pilgrim. Jesus is there, expecting 
us, gone beforehand to prepare a place for us in the many man- 
sions of the Father, that arhere he is, there we may be also. 
Glorified saints will need no other place for an eternal home, 
than that which now exists. A heaven adapted to the spiritual 
bodies of Christ and Enoch and Elijah, will not come amiss to 
them. 

We can not find it in our heart to imagine that God intends 
to refit this globe to take the place of the existing heaven. Sull 

12 Tim. iv. 8. 

2 1f what is said of the new heavens and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1) is to be taken 
literally, it follows that what is said of the New Jerusalem (Rey. xxi. 2—10,) must 
be taken literally. The latter can not be, (Rev. xxi. 9, 10,) and therefore by every 
fair rule of interpretation, the former must not. Furthermore, a literal understand- 
ing of the expression “ new heaven and new earth,” involves by sequence the literal 
interpretation of the whole of the twenty first and twenty second chapters; and we 
are driven to the a surdity of believing that Jehovah will transfer his heavenly king- 


dom from its present position to this mere speck of ereation! (See Rev. xxi. 3 
xxii. 3. 
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less can we discover such an idea in the Bible. What defect 
then in the scriptural conception of the future state, is it pro- 
posed to remedy, by this theory of a mundane heaven? Does 
scientific compulsion, or do the necessities of interpretation, 
constrain us to suppose that the happy spirits now thronging to 
the regions of eternal light, are there for only a transient stay, 
and will be finally remanded to this planetary sphere, to find 
the completion of their happiness here? Is this puny globule, 
alone out of all the systems, to be spread for the populous prin- 
cipalities of God’s domain? Pray God a thousand such may 
not be able to contain them ! 

The Bible avers that this earth is to be destroyed. Whether, 
or when, or how, or why, to be rebuilded, it gives no hint. At 
the touch of Omnipotence, a “ new earth” may spring like 
magic from the ruins of the old—but who shall say? And if 
it should, to what end will the renovated planet be destined ? 
We know not. The Bible utters no sign. We can only infer 
that whatever it may become, it will never be heaven. The 
Scriptures signify in manifold ways, that heaven is ready now. 
The city of our God is already builded, “ not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” No earthly globe will be needed to 
increase its capacious amplitude, or to bear over the bosom of 
space, as a ship on the sea, the royal splendor of its thrones and 
the anthems of its echoing halls. 


ARTICLE IV. 


DR. BUSHNELL’S RECONSTRUCTED THEOLOGY. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice, Grounded tn Principles of Uni- 


versal Obligation. By Horace Busuneci. 8yvo. 


pp. 
t 
552. New York: Charles Seribner & Co. 1866. 


Tue learned Andrew Fuller was once requested to write a 
vries of monthly letters that would, when finished, form a com- 
plete system of divinity. Unfortunately for the church, he 
lived to write only nine. In the third letter he makes these 
suggestive remarks : 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXXII, 16 
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‘¢T do not know how it may prove on trial, but I wish to begin 
with the centre of Christianity, the doctrine of the Cross, and to 
work round it, or with what may be called the heart of Christianity, 
and to trace it through its principal veins or relations both in doe- 
trine and practice. . . . . The whole of the Christian system ap- 
pears to be presupposed by it, included in it, or to arise from it. If 
therefore I write anything it will be on this principle.” 


This is as it should be; for the doctrine of the Cross 
is the very centre, the heart-beating point: of Christianity. 


No individual can improve his views on the doctrine of the 
atonement, without the logical necessity of varying for the 
better the other cardinal doctrines of his creed ; and no one can 
weaken this doctrine in the estimation the church has of it, with- 
out at the same time weakening the whole theological faith and 
religious life of the church. The injury inflicted will be funda- 
mental. 

The contribution of a volume, therefore, to this department 
of our theological literature is important in any view, specially 
when it proposes variations from the faith of the body whence it 
comes. Improvements are to be hoped for from any such author, 
yet hardly expected in this late age of Christianity. If they be 
offered from doubtful sources, a respectful quarantine is but safe 
for the state ecclesiastical, and no way reproachful to the con- 
tributor. 

We aceept this work of Dr. Bushnell as the contribution of 
an earnest, sincere worker. ‘The steady purpose of the author 
to add to theological investigation, improvement and final settle- 
ment, is apparent throughout the volume. With such a purpose 
wrought out in the fresh, frank, racy style of this writer, it is 
refreshing and stimulating to read him. When he says, in his 
Introduction, that no doctrine of atonement yet developed has 
received the consent of the Christian world, and that the ten- 
dency now is to settle down on ‘the moral view,” we incline to 
say, that from the days of Augustine the church evangelical has 
had a generally accepted theory of the atonement, which is not 
‘the moral view” theory. And when he deprecates a hasty 
judgment egainst this view under his advocacy, we feel that the 
church may read him with a kind of forerunning rejection, with- 
out incurring the reproach of being hasty or uncandid, since she 
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has been deliberately coming through centuries to the rejection 
of this view. To ask for a reading without a prevenient and 
adverse opinion, is like asking the American people to read, 
without an opposing settled conviction, an argument against the 
right of habeas corpus, or of trial by jury. No novelty of 
views in this volume can lay such a claim on the reader. Their 
apparent novelty and originality lie in their real antiquity, dating 
from the days of the Neo Platonic Origen, who to please and at- 
tract those of Grecian culture, philosophized, and speculated, 
and idealized, in Christianity, till he confused and corrupted not 
a little its simplicity. 

But we shall be doing the highest justice to our author when 
we present his views on this central doctrine, and others as re- 
lated to it, and qualified necessarily by his qualifications of it. 

Dr. Bushnell is quite clear and explicit in his definition of 
what he conceives to be the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. In 
this work he says that our Lord does not undertake to relieve us 
of the penalty due to sin. He does not assume a law relation 
to us, and penally suffer for us the claims of the law. Nor 
does he suffer an honorable and satisfactory equivalent for those 
claims, so that we may justly be quit. Christ does not make 
his approach to man on the law and penalty side. His work 
consists, instead, of undertaking to withdraw us from our sinful 
ways, work in us a hatred of sin, and so, as a consequence, save 
us from penalty. 

“Christ, in what is called his vicarious sacrifice, simply en- 
gages, at the expense of great suffermg, and even of death it- 
self, to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalties.” p. 41. The saving endeavor of Christ, touching, 
fur the first time we will suppose, a man to be saved, acts pro- 
spectively to reform him. So far as he can be persuaded to aban- 
don sinning he can escape its penalties for future acts. The 
divine endeavor does not work retrospectively, to save the man 
from a previously incurred, but as yet unexecuted and impend- 
ing punishment. This scheme of atonement is not retroactive ; 
itis not an ew post facto remedy. It saves from penalty by 
preventing sin; it saves a sinner by keeping him back from sin- 
ning any more. Briefly and proverbially, it is prevention and 
not cure, 

But more than this ; atonement on this theory is not only not 
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retroactive, it is only partially and imperfectly prospective, on 
the writer’s theory of penalty and punishment. All punishment 
for sin, he teaches, is natural only, and not positive at all. 
Therefore penalty incurred must be borne. Atonement, repent- 
ance, pardon even, can not stay it, not even by supernatural in- 
tervention. As the weight must fall by the law of gravity, so 
penal inflictions must follow transgressions. We quote a pas- 
sage or two? 


**God has not undertaken to dispense justice by direct infliction, 
but by a law of natural consequence.” p. 252. Even where penal- 
ties are positively threatened in the Scriptures, ** it is better to con- 
ceive that the language is declarative only of what is coming to pass, 
by the fixed laws and causes of matural retributions.” p. 283. The 
law of justice is, ** like every law of natural order, inviolable, not sub- 
ject to suspense, or discontinuance, even by miracle itself.” ** Christ 
brought forth into bold assertion, for the first time, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment; not as creating the fact, but only as declaring 
that which lies in the simply natural causalities of retribution.” pp. 
342—3. ‘* The doctrine of endless punishment, taken as put into 
words, was never any thing but a version of the fact, that retributive 


causes are naturally endless in their propagation.” pp4360—1. 


The direct work of Christ, therefore, is to weaken and pos- 
sibly destroy the old causes of penal suffering in the transgres- 
sor, and to prevent him from starting new ones, of the same 
moral tone. He will also endeavor to induce on the sinful, suf- 
fering man a new and holy character, that shall start a new set 
of causes working the natural retributions of holiness. Accord- 
ing to this, punishments running in the groove of natural law, 
and not being presently optional with God, he pursued by them 
can hardly find relief through grace. ‘ Neither is it any prin- 
cipal thing that he is to prepare a possibility of forgiveness 
for sin.” p. 1382. Atonement mainly serves to keep pen- 
alties from multiplying through new sins, while it slowly weak- 
ens the force of those already incurred. They must work 
till they spend and exhaust themselves, as natural causes, 
in working. All which amounts to a reformation of the sinner 
under a divine persuading and influencing ; and he is to consider 
himself in the way of a progressive salvation, if only the pursu- 
ing penalties are kept from multiplying by new sins, and are 
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turned toward a hopeful exhaustion of their natural force, some- 
time in the ages. [low such a work, called the vicarious sacri- 
fice of our Lord, differs from regeneration and sanctification, 
and how this notion of only natural punishment taken in con- 
nection with it, affects the doctrines of repentance, faith, pardon, 
justification, and positive rewards and penalties in the world to 
come, we shall see in the sequel. We only add here that such 
a notion of punishment is of philosophy, and not consciousness ; 
and as foreign from general belief as from the Scriptures. No 
one idea or expectation, probably, so underruns the religion of 
all nations, pagan and revealed, as this one that God or the 
gods, will visit sin positively and specially. 


This being the vicarious sacrifice of Christ in its substance, 
we now pass to regard its method of manifestation and working. 
As the work does not have respect to the divine law and gov- 
ernment, by rendering satisfaction to it; but has respect to the 
moral character of fallen man, that he may be reformed and so 
brought out of the train of natural evils into the train of natural 
good, we look for such a method of working, and such meas- 
ures in the labor of Christ, as are adapted to the moral renova- 
tion of man. According to Dr. Bushnell this is accomplished by 
the incarnation of our Lord and the moral power of his human 
life among men. He says that a good being is 


** Ready, just according to his goodness, to act vicariously in be- 
half of any bad or miserable being whose condition he is able to 
restore.” p. 41. ‘* Love is a principle essentially vicarious in its 
own nature, identifying the subject with others, so as to suffer their 
adversities and pains, and taking on itself the burden of their evils.” 
p. 42. ** It does not mean that he literally came into the hell of our 
retributive evils under sin, and satisfied by his own suffering, the 
violated justice of God ; for that kind of penal suffering would satisfy 
nothing but the very worst injustice. No, but the bearing of our 
sins does mean, that Christ bore them on his feeling, became inserted 
into their bad lot by sympathy as a friend, yielded up himself and 
his life, even, to an effort of restoring mercy; in a word, that he 
bore our sins in just the same sense that he bore our sicknesses.” p. 46. 
‘* This it is which the vicarious cross and sacrifice of Jesus signify 
to us, or outwardly express.” p.47. ‘* What we call the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ is nothing strange as regards the principle of it, 
no superlative, unexampled, and therefore unintelligible grace. 
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. «+. + It is not something higher in principle than our human vir- 
tue knows.” p. 48. 

This method of vicarious sacrifice the author illustrates by 
reference to the mother and her sick child, the friend and his 
wronged companion, and the patriot and his endangered country. 
Love and sympathy draw Christ into incarnation and our lot, to 
share with us eur evils and sorrows, that making thus a fellow- 
ship of affliction with us, he may draw us into a holier and so ' 
happier way. We are not to be delivered directly or at all from 
the penalty and doom of law, but from our own moral degen- 
eracy. This Christ is to accomplish by the mute pleadings of 
his pure and blessed life, and by the glorious and enticing exam- 
ple of his own holiness, and by the highest moral teachings and 
persuadings. So by his divine sympathy, incarnate presence, 
spotless life and moral lessons, the atonement is a moral power 
brought on man to reform, elevate and sanctify him. It is as 
when we bring back the fallen and outcast to virtue and society 
by entering in among their miseries and vices and defilements, 
for their rescue. This work in Christ is not official, but simply 
a moral impression and result from the inherent worth and force 
of his superior excellence. “Tt belongs not to his office but to 
his character.” p. 123. So have we both the nature and the 
method of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus Christ, according to 
the scheme of Dr. Bushnell. 

But these premises, that the nature of the atoning sacrifice 
consists in love and sympathy for the fallen, make it necessary 
to speak of other redeemers. Christ can be called the Redeemer 
by way of pre€éminence only as he has done more of this work 
than any other being. All the good have been and still are do- 
ing some of it. ‘* Vicarious sacrifice,” says Dr. Bushnell, “ is 
the common property of holy virtue in all minds, uncreated 
or created.” His declaration is therefore logical, but none 


the less surprising, that “ vicarious action, feeling, suffering is 


not peculiar to the Son, but is even from eternity in Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and in one as truly as in the others.” p. 92. 
If Dr. Bushnell means by this that the Father and the Spirit 
have both an interest and a work in saving fallen man, the idea 
is correct ; but calling this vicarious is confusing and confound- 
ing their work with the office and work of the Anointed of God 
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as Redeemer. Speaking of the atoning sorrows of Christ he 
says: ‘In these burdens, God, as the Eternal Father, suffered 
before him.” p. 60. So far does he refuse to ascribe the aton- 
ing sacrifice to Christ only,as the second person in the Trinity, that 
he confidently affirms that “ whatever we may say, or hold, or be- 
lieve concerning the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, we are to affirm 
in the.same manner of God.” p. 73. ‘* This is no new thought, 
no optional, superlative, goodness taken up by Christ in the 
year One of the Christian Era; but the whole deity is in it, in 
it from eternity.” 

Moreover, as the Father is equal participant with the Son in 
the atonement, so is the Holy Spirit. “‘ He is in fact a Christ 
continued in all that distinguishes the offering and priesthood of 
Christ.” p. 74. “ The Holy Spirit works in the same feeling 
as Christ did, bears the same burdens on his love, suffers the 
same wounded sensibilities, encounters loss and sacrifice under 
the same vicarious impulse.” p. 84. ‘ Our conclusion is that 
the ministry of the Holy Spirit is as truly a ministry of suffering 
and vicarious sacrifice as that of Christ himself.” p. 87. Of 
the necessity imposed on the author by his theory of “ God in 
Christ,” thus to distribute the atonement equally through the 
Trinity, we shall have better occasion to speak in another place. 
Here we only remark that had he in this last work also declared 
his belief in a trinity in appearance only, and not in substance, 
and manifested only in human time and not from eternity, he 
would have been relieved of speaking of three divine persons 
when he holds to only one, and of the awkward process of set- 
ting forth a tripartite atonement within the area of nominal or- 
thodoxy. An explicit confession of radical departures from a 
common faith, and the adoption of new terms to express new 
views, would save a wandering author from such cireumlocution, 
and his readers from such impatient weariness. 

An entire chapter is given to confirm the notion that the good 
angels also act in vicarious sacrifice for man, according to their 
ability and opportunities. And of course he finds no logical dif- 
ficulty in the way, but rather a necessity, for making good men 
redeemers, so far as they have the power of a helping sympathy. 


He does not, therefore, wander from his own theology, however 
he may part company with the church evangelical, when he 
says ; 
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‘¢ Vicarious sacrifice will not be a point where he [Christ] is dis- 
tinguished from his followers.” p. 105. ‘* There can be no greater 
mistake . . . than to imagine that Christ has the matter of vica- 
rious sacrifice wholly to himself, because he suffers officially. 
. « «+ + He suffered simply what was incidental to his love, and 
the works to which love prompted, just as any missionary suffers 
what belongs to the work of love he isin. It was vicarious suffer- 
ing in no way peculiar to him, save in degree.” p. 107. ** It is very 
true that we are not to set ourselves up as redeemers of the world. 
Our petty measures of quantity and character forbid such 
thought.” p. 124. 


a 


But in our measures we can be redeemers, since, in the theory 
we are reviewing, Christ’s work and ours have a common nature. 
Here is the point: our impressing men savingly by character, 
teaching and varied influence, is of the kind of work that Christ 
the Redeemer does. It is vicarious, and differs from his not at 
all “‘ save in degree.” Then is the world full of saviours, from 
the infinite Father and Spirit, and chiefest angel, to the feeblest 
Christian. Christ does no other work than either of these, but 
only more of it, the common good work by precept, example 
and influence, of turning men from sin to holiness. The solita- 
riness, the incomparable glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
world’s only Saviour, is thus lowered away to a question of rel- 
ative degrees and success among an innumerable multitude of 
redeemers. And has Jesus “ gained a name which is above 
every name” by his excess merely in a kind of work in 
which all the good are engaged? Has he gained this preémi- 
nence by surpassing the Father and the Spirit in the same under- 
taking and process? Does he differ from all other redeemers 
only as one star differs from another? Dr. Bushnell says that 
** Christ’s vicarious action is no prodigious matter, no monstros- 
ity of goodness.” p. 93. ‘* Make as much as we will, or possibly 
san, of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and, as being the incar- 
nate presence and ministry of God himself, too much can not 
be made of it; still there is no superlative, over-good kind of 
goodness in it.” pp. 103—4. Such language grates harshly on 
hearts that have been tuned tenderly and adoringly to the praises 
of the Lord Jesus, as the only name under heaven given among 
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men, whereby we must be saved, and who was slain and has re- 
deemed us unto God by his blood. 

So have we the germ and expanding substance of this trea- 
tise on The Vicarious Sacrifice. Its variation from the com- 
mon evangelical view is vital, and its departure total. The vol- 
ume must go over to its own place in the Socinian aleove. We 
say this after a most careful and painful study of it, and with* 
the profoundest regret. When we recall some of the earlier 
writings of the author, prepared while he was yet only a minis- 
ter of Christ, and no philosophic speculator, specially some of 
those tender, devout sermons, that so entranced the reader with 
the adorable, dying Lamb of God, our regret sinks to a deeper 
depth, and we involuntarily exclaim : 

Hei mihi, qualis erat! Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore. 

Dr. Bushnell has a singular passion for new terms and for the 
new collocation of old truths. He says much of Christ’s love 
and sympathy for lost men, and says it admirably. But he 
strains language to violence to gain a freshness and a newness to 
it all, by calling it vicarious. So what he says of regeneration, 
the working out, by an indwelling power in each, a new charac- 
ter, is all*true when properly located in the relative work of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to save men. But when he 
changes the name and authorship of this work, he teaches an 
error. What he says of Christ as a regenerator, and the other 
work unfolded in that connection, is simply sanctification. It is 
not regeneration, nor does it pertain to vicarious sacrifice, by any 
proper liberty of language. 

We find here what is often found elsewhere in this author’s 
volumes, a penchant for just the words and terminology that 
another would not use. The old and good, the common and 
clear, is changed, and often apparently for the sake of change. 
Common terms, having the fixed import of theological centuries, 
are put to uncommon uses; and familiar truths are so dressed 
that we do not recognize them. We at first look for original 
ideas, and are disappointed to find that only the garment is orig- 
inal. We do not esteem such writing to be pure English. 


There is a debt of propriety and of obligation and of courtesy 
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due to the theological creed of any school, to use their terms 
with their import of them. So will an author soonest get credit 
for his agreement or departure, and for downright frankness, 
Yet have we noticed this among straying or purposely departing 
theologians, that they like to carry off old terms with them. A 
set of good terms is both a capital and a cover for a new doc- 
trinal enterprise. We had deep experience of this in Massa- 
chusetts from 1790 to 1830. Surely the various scriptural 
terms for regeneration, tattyyeveaia, yevyIivat avwitey aut debzepor, 
dyayewdw, xzi., are sufficiently distinguished from the terms 
relative to sanctification, dy:wotvy, dy:acpds, éovdrys, x7)., to 
keep a writer from confounding and interchanging them. All 
the regeneration Dr. Bushnell ascribes to Christ is dy:woin 
which is simply bad translation and a misnomer. Therefore 
those four chapters of Part Second are doubly out of place, first 
in assigning the work of regeneration and sanctification to Christ 
instead of the Holy Spirit, and then in calling the work any 
part of the vicarious sacrifice. 

And here is the place to say that the title of this volume isa 
misnomer, lacking good taste if not good faith. The work isa 
prolonged and ingenious and specious effort to remove the doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice from the Calvinistic system. The wide 
sweep, that the author attempts to give to the import of the term 
vicarious destroys its cardinal import and immemorial usage in 
the denomination from which he assumes to speak. It is as if 
one should write a book entitled Deism Defined and Defended, in 
which everything should be affirmed to be God and God every- 
thing ; the whole being an expansion of the finite into the inf- 
nite, and a contraction of the infinite into the finite, which is 
pantheism nominally and atheism substantially, the very antag- 
onist of the title of the book. So Unitarians sometimes have 
affected to call a house of worship the Church of the Messiah, 
claiming for their title what they have with emphasis rejected 
from their creed. So might the Sadducees call one of theirs the 
Church of the Ascension. All such covert, bifrontal use of repre- 
sentative words lacks ingenuousness, and betrays a want of confi- 
dence in one’s views, or in one’s ability to maintain them, by using 
common terms with their common import. Such skill in man- 
ipulating with the interior of words, while their exterior is left to 
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carry old familiar faces, pertains to the diplomatic style and to 
the tactics of mental reservation. An original thinker and able 
writer will unconsciously clear himself of all such peculiarities. 


But persons who have read those sermons and not this volume 
may think us mistaken in our study of the book, or unduly se- 
vere, or that we have exaggerated his variations from our com- 
mon faith. The author himself has a satisfied consciousness of 
having moved essentially the very axis of our Calvinistic system ; 
soa large part of the volume is devoted to its reconstruction 
around his changed centre. We proceed, therefore, to notice, 
by parts, the new theological system of Dr. Bushnell, as neces- 
sitated and developed by his new theory of the atonement. 

The key to this theology reconstructed*is found about midway 
in the work. Here he promulgates the notion of two laws of 
right. One is eternal, immutable, unto which all the attributes 
of God are conformed, even as if they followed it as developed 
existences, and were adjusted to each other about it. To this 
eternal law of right God is obligated, as well as all moral be- 
ings. Man, by the fact of existence with a moral nature, comes 
under it. ‘The other law of right is law as organized into insti- 
tuted government, with the sanctions of specified and proclaimed 
rewards and penalties. In the former righteousness or “ right- 
ness” is the leading element, and the quality and state expected 
in the*subject. In the latter there is the same element and ex- 
pectation, with the addition of a governmental inauguration and 
a polity called justice, to change this expectation of “rightness” 
intoa demand, and enforce it. Justice does not enter, as an 
element, into any of the relations of man with God, till prom- 
ises and threatenings become a governing force to secure right- 
eousness in him. Justice is no eternal attribute or quality, as 
righteousness, but comes into being in time, and when needed, 
as a means to secure righteousness. It is merely an expedient, 
a polity with God, made necessary and first exercised when 
moral beings fell from righteousness. 

‘Righteousness is necessary to the endowment of his person ; jus- 
tice is necessary for a wholly different reason ; one-for the reason of 
character, the other for the reason of polity. . . . . The justice of 
God is grounded in the wants of his government, being that which 
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enforces it, that which creates respect for it, and for the ruler, and 
gives the emphasis of immovable authority to his word and will,” 
pp- 259—60. 


With these two laws of right, having distinctions from each 
other sharply defined, and with the element of divine justice only 
in the latter or constituted government, it is a very significant 
thing and to be carefully noted as connected with Dr. Bush- 
nell’s theory of atonement, that he makes the apostasy to take 
place from the prior law of right, and before government is es- 
tablished or justice has come into being and imposed sanctions to 
law. “It will be more convenient and rational, not to regard 
the fall as literally beginning at the breach of a merely instituted, 
almost arbitrary, appatently trivial statute, such as by the com- 
mon understanding we have in the statute of the tree, but to re- 
gard the real breach as beginning at the everlasting law princi- 
ple hid in that statute, and violated in the violation of it.” p. 248. 
Then the race fell, in the order of this logic if not of time, (for 
the author makes some very careful chronological points just 
here) before it was put under government, or could feel and 
know the demands of justice. At least, the apostasy was from 
the eternal law of right, that has connected with it no polity of 
justice and no sanction. Is not the apostasy, then, followed by 
a state and sense of demerit, exposed to the demands and pen- 
alties of justice, and brought under penal suffering? Let us 
read : 

** As certainly as they are broken loose from right, they will be 
chafing in the bitter consciousness of wrong, doing wrong to each 
other, feeling wrong, contriving wrong, writhing in the pains of 


=9 


wrong. ‘Their whole internal state will be under a nimbus of con- 
fusion. For though nothing is contrived in* them and the world to 
have a retributive reaction, their simply being moral natures wil! 
compel them to suffer a tremendous shock of recoil. There will be 
a terrible disjunction of order in their parts and powers ; [* disor- 
dered state of our sensibilities” ?] so what they call their soul will 
be scarcely better than a wrangle of contrarieties, or cage of growl 
ing antipathies. . . . . Not that in this fall, or self-undoing, it suffers 
anything which is called justice, under the political analogies. We 
do not know that it suffers anything in the seale of desert, which is 
the common notion of justice.” pp. 241—2. 
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A similar view of a fallen and depraved nature we have found 
elsewhere, holding that the heart ay be morally offensive to 
ruilt. This statement of the 


God yet not in demerit or under gi 


view by Dr. Bushnell is clearer. ‘‘ Nimbus of confusion” ex- 


presses exactly our conception of apostasy without guilt, and 


depravity without culpability. 

If this be so, and the apostasy take place logically if not chro- 
nologically at a point anterior to the inauguration of justice with 
rewards and penalties, which is government instituted, then it 
would seem that God’s legislation is much like our human pro- 
cess of Jaw-making, wherein a new and previously unknown 
wrong often escapes punisl.ment, because justice has not yet 
taken the form of positive law against it. We form many of 
our statutes in the light of first wrongs, and not in anticipation of 
them, and so first sins, like the apostasy in this theology, can go 
unpunished. Here is the apostasy before government is instituted, 
and without suffering ** anything which is called justice” or “ in 
the scale of desert.” The fallen soul suffers, but only “ a shock 
of necessary pain, or disorder, from the violation of an immu- 
table idea, that belongs inherently to its moral nature.” p. 242. 
The fall is not a sin per se, as the suffering consequent is not 
ranked in the grade of desert, or regarded as a visitation of jus- 
tice. To speak of justice at this stage of the fallen soul would 
be an anachronism. 

We have read some argument and some raillery on the diffi- 
culties, mysteries and absurdities of the notion that “* we sinned 
in and fell with Adam in his first transgression.”” What shall 
be said of the clearness or obscurity, the reasonableness or ab- 
surdity, of the notion that the race apostatized béfore it was put 
under government and exposed to penal visitations, and that in 
the fall it did not incur demerit ? 

But what of being placed in the garden of Eden, the tree of 
life, the promise and curse, the temptation, disobedience and ex- 
pulsion ? 


“ This third chapter of Genesis is tuken, by many scholars, who 
are not given at all to the mythical interpretation, as being, iu some 
proper sense, a myth. . . . . Nor is it any just offence that such a 
conception is admitted. . . .. The eternal law of right is a tree, 
aud the knowledge of good and evil a fruit that hangs on it, and the 
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declared threatenings of death, notifications of the consequences other 
wise unknown. ‘Temptation figures in the story as a serpent.” p, 
249. 

And so the beginnings of God’s !,ook, and the first records of 
our race, introducing to our notice the two facts of which we 
need to know most, sin and redemption, are resolved into “ cun- 
ningly devised fables.” Some Tiibingen neologists have ad- 
vanced still farther in this mythical line. Mr. Sawyer, in his 
Reconstruction of Biblical Theories, finds the Scriptures all myth 
and allegory for the first three thousand years. He says: 
* With Samuel commences literal history.” p. 189. 

Marking thus the point of time and the consequence of the 
apostasy on man, we come to precisely the place to show the 
relations of Christ as a Redeemer to the human race, and the 
nature and extent of his sacrificial work. So doing we shall 
open at once the very interior of this new theory of Dr. Bush- 
nell. Of the two laws of right the author clearly expresses 
himself in one paragraph: ‘The instituted government differs 
from the law before government, in the fact that it inaugurates 
justice and penal sanctions. There is no express sanction to 
vindicate the law absolute, and no definitely understood sanc- 
tion.” p. 255. So man at creation came under the law abso- 
lute, and when he fell he lost indeed his righteousness, but in- 
curred no penalty, or positive and penal visitation. At this 
critical and novel point, lost to personal righteousness but under 
no curse ab extra, Christ is made to interpose with his salvation. 
Dr. Bushnell states it thus : 


** TTere then ig the want and true place of redemption. It must 
have some primary and even principal reference to the law before 
government, and not to any instituted law, or statute, or judicial pen. 
alty existing under that. Everything God does in his legislations, 
and punishments, and providential governings of the world, is done 
to fortify and glorify the Law before Government. All that he will 
do, in redemptive suffering and sacrifice, revolves about this prior 
Everlasting Law, in the same manner.” p. 251. 


Then redemption does not deliver man from any positive curse 


of a broken law, or from any penalty threatened and due to 
transgression. We have seen that he has no demerit, at this 


yoint, from which to be delivered. He has sufferings, but they 
} ’ : 
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are not penal. Christ, therefore, comes to the rescue, not to 
save man fallen, from the perdition of the ungodly, to which ad- 
ministrative justice and the penal sanction of the law have been 
supposed to doom liim, in the very act and instant of apostasy. 
Anterior to the very existence of government and threatened 
doom, Christ interposes to deliver man merely from a “ nimbus 
of confusion ” under which his soul has come ! 
Here, therefore, the governmental theory of atonement is dis- 
carded, that the vicarious sacrifice, though not satisfying the claims 
of strict justice, laid a basis for the safe and honorable pardon of 
transgressors. For in the point of time and order of events 
when it is claimed that the redemptive act took place, there was 
no government instituted, whose claims must be met and honor 
sustained. The theory, that the atonement was a full satisfac- 
tion of the claims of divine justice and the law, is also discarded, 
since justice is yet an unknown polity. The redemption goes 
back of government to act, when no pains and penalties hang 
over the man, and so can not, on the supposition, be supposed 
to render any satisfaction to government. Thus the ancient, 
modern and common evangelical view of the atonement, whether 
it be the governmental or sutisfaction theory, is distinctly set 
aside by both hypothesis and argument. Certain declaratory 
conclusions may well sum up the presentation of this point : 


*So we shall have on foot a grand work of redemptive sacrifice, 
that has no reference whatever to claims of justice previously incur- 
red. The problem can not, therefore, be to satisfy, or pacify justice, 
but simply to recompose in the violated law the shattered, broken 
souls, who have thrown down both themselves and it, by their disobe- 
dience.” pp. 245—6. ‘I am obliged to disallow the necessity of 
any such penal satisfaction, or indeed of any compensation at all to 
God’s justice, for the release of transgression.” p. 267. ‘ Justifica- 
tion need not have any reference to God’s justice, and probably has 
not, but only to a reconnection, by faith, with the righteousness of 
God, and a consciously new coutidence, in the sense of that connec- 
tion.” p. 248. 


In the discussion now had on the two laws of right, it will be 
seen that Dr. Bushnell is endeavoring to found a theory of atone- 


ment, that meets no obligations to the justice or government of 


z 


God. In order to do this he finds it necessary to distinguish be- 
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tween righteousness and justice and to do away with the univer- 
sal idea that administrative justice is an attribute of God, an 
eternal essential in his character. It is only a polity, a govern- 
mental means to an end, and is not invented or adopted till after 
the apostasy. ‘Then making the atonement to take effect prior 
to its discovery and the institution of government over man, the 
vicarious sacrifice neither need nor can have any respect to justice 
or government. At that prior period, when and where atone- 
ment intervenes, there is no justice to be satisfied, nor govern- 
ment to be honored. 

This view is totally original with our author, so far as we 
know, and he sets it forth rather as a postulate than in an argu- 
ment. But we think it impossible to conceive of God as not al- 
ways having had the attribute of administrative justice, since we 
can not conceive of a perfect moral character that is destitute of 
this element and force. We can as easily conceive of substance 
without form. Justice in God is made to be only a polity, a 
means. Then it is optional with him whether he will possess it 
or not. Suppose he does not choose to have it, is he then 
perfect? Every one shrinks from the conception of a God desti- 
tute of it, thus showing that we esteem justice to be a necessary 
and theretore eternal element in the Perfect One. True, it was 
unexercised till government was instituted, but none the less 
possessed, as a reserved element and force eternal in a perfect God. 
Nor can we think of a law of right without having an executive 
quality or force inherent. For illustration, our author says that 
God’s “allegiance to an idea, viz., right, was his righteousness, 
the sum of all his perfections.”” p. 235. Can we conceive of 
such a law as this, antecedent to God, to which his character and 
acts must conform to be perfect, that does not imply and carry 
with it an imposed obligation? And does not an obligation in 
law imply a sanction of good or ill to him under the allegiance? 
Dr. Bushnell himself says: ** God himself is not any better than 
he ought to be.” Let the supposition be pardoned, for the sake 
of truth, that God fails under this obligation. Is there no sanc- 


tion to follow up a forfeited obligation? Can we conceive of 


an obligation of law, and that one * ought” to be so and so un- 
der it, with no retributive element in the law to guard the obliga- 
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tion? A law that is not retributive is no Jaw, be it eternal or 
temporal. It may be a sentiment, an advice, a wish, but not 
law. It can not rise to the dignity of a warning even. It does 
seem as if the attribute of justice were dropped out of the char- 
acter of God, to give place to a theory of atonement that should 
not be required to satisfy justice or make amends to government. 


Our author has an ingenious yet simple process for doing away 
with the common notion that Christ bore the curse for us, ‘* be- 
ing made a curse for us,” when with his stripes we were healed. 
Starting from the point that punishment for sin is no positive in- 
fiction, but merely retribution under the fixed laws of nature, 
we find the race, in his view, under the great penal suffering of 
natural consequences. 

“ Every thing up to the stars, the whole realm of causes, is ar- 
ranged to be, in some sense, the executive organ of God’s moral ret- 
ributions.” p. 385. ‘* This state of corporate evil is what the 
Scriptures call the curse, and it is directly into this that Christ is 
entered by his incarnation. In this taking of the flesh he becoimes a 
true member of the race, subject to all the corporate liabilities of his 
bad relationship.” p. 386. 

Because of this bad relationship he is “troubled in spirit” 
and “exceeding sorrowful.” Even the culminating and awful 
agonies of the cross are “the concern he feels for his enemies 

. . and the baleful shadow that is upon every thing.” This 
is the curse, and this his bearing it for us. ‘* Thus it was that 
he came into the curse, and bore it for us.” p. 389. The race 
because of apostasy is under a system of, not positive but, nat- 
ural retribution ; Christ steps into this current of evil, taking its 
full tide except in its punitive beatings, and this is bearing the 
curse for us. 

But how for us and our deliverance? And how for the sup- 
port of government while we are delivered? These are the 
scriptural questions that this theory must answer. The reply 
runs thus : Christ having miraculous power used it only for man, 
and not once for himself, to rescue his person, confound his ad- 
versaries or overwhelm his murderers. While he could stop the 


retributive courses of nature, he did not suspend or infringe any 
law of: punitive causations. To these he also added the doctrines 
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of eternal punishment and final judgment, two new forces so call- 
ed, as sanctions for the honor of government. But as these two 
doctrines are as old as revelation, and are only freshened by our 
Lord’s restatement of them, they can not come in thus to main- 
tain the honor of a violated law, and that may be yet farther 
humbled by the pardon of its violators. And we fail to see how 
he bears the curse for us by simply becoming one of us under it. 
The man Christ Jesus is added to the number of human sufferers, 
Is any thing more done, by this view? He shares with man the 
inexorable, irresistible processes of natural evil. What he 
endures does not take from the sufferings of others, or help them 
out. Ile even refuses to avert one penalty by staying one re- 
tributive law. It is as the addition of one more man to the stary- 
ing crew on the wreck, bringing them only “ love and sym- 
pathy.” 

It is true our author makes the point, that Christ by his love 
and sympathy, teaching and example, lifts men out of their sin- 
ful courses into a holier way; and so far as he does this he lifts 
them out of this natural order of penal evils. This saves them 
from future judicial inflictions for future sins, just so far as it 
keeps them from committing sins, in the future. This is very 
clear, logically, but when he goes on to affirm, that, Christ hav- 
ing done this, God may now forgive sins without endangering his 
rectoral honor, we are in the doubt whether forgiveness is either 
needed or practicable. Penalty, he says, is natural, a simple 
effect. How can it be remitted, except supernaturally? But, 
as we have already quoted, he says that the law of justice in 
penalty is ‘not subject to suspension or discontinuance even by 
miracle itself.” A broken leg shows a broken law of nature, and 
the man groans under the natural penalty. Can pardon help that 
man? By the theory of Dr. Bushnell the same inexorable neces- 
sity of penal infliction follows the broken moral Jaw. What can 
forgiveness avail? If applied it does not release the transgressor 
from any judgments. Indeed the author says he “is really 
bound fast in the chains of justice and penal causation, and held 
as fixedly in their fires after he is let go, as before.” p. 297. 
This is good logic from the premises, but poor comfort for sin- 
ners. What is pardon? Heretofore the church of God has 
supposed that it intervenes between the penitent and* his due 
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punishment, and stays it; but here is a new kind of forgiveness 
that does not at all impede penalties. Sins past, sins future, 
must be visited by penal effects in nature; then forgiveness is 
ruled out, and repentance is powerless, even with miraculous 
aid. As well apply the microscope for deafness, as the for- 
giving power to relieve from such impending punishments. 
And yet with characteristic confidence and earnestness Dr. Bush- 
nell says of this scheme, so novel to us, and beyond doubt orig- 
inal with him, that it is ‘* mocked by no subtleties, weakened by 
no moonshine of scholastic science.” p. 391. No scholastic 
moonshine here, evidently. That were not needed, when we 
have as many new moons as the scholastics. 

The obedience of Christ is made prominent in the Bible and 
in the evangelical scheme of atonement. According to it the 
satisfaction that Christ rendered to the law clears us from mer- 
ited penalty, and his obedience imputed to us insures for us the 
reward of the perfect man. Dr. Bushnell’s views of the obe- 
dience of Christ will indicate what a reconstruction of our com- 
mon orthodox theology he has undertaken. Prior to the inear- 
nation of our Lord and beholding our sad estate “ his compas- 
sions . . . were tinged all through with sorrowing tenderness.” 
p. 315. But he had power to manifest this sympathy helpfully 
to man, and therefore did so. ‘ Christ came into the world . . 
because the eternal, necessary law of love made it obligatory in 
him to be such a Saviour.” p. 309. “Ile could renounce it 
only as he could the honors of his own perfect character. In it 
he is just as good as he is in obligation to be.” p. 311. The 
law, therefore, that he magnified and made honorable by his 
obedience, was not the law of inaugurated justice, under which 
the race fell, and to which it was amenable. It was obedience 
rather to the eternal law of right, to which Christ himself was 
subject, and out of which there arose no curse and penalty for 
sinning man. 

But the question returns how this obedience to that prior law 
honored the law under which men are condemned. In this way. 
That eternal law of love lays its claims on Christ to show us the 
sympathy that we needed in our fallen state. He does not 
shrink from the painful obligation. He can not endure to vio- 
late the law of love in his being, or slight its majesty. §S 
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obeying, he becomes a divine example of obedience ; and it is the 
force of this that is to win human transgressors back, through 
penitence, to their allegiance. The illustration of a perfect model, 
in a subject, is to recall sinners from their rebel state. The seen 
and felt reverence of Christ for government is to beget the same 
in man. pp. 314,15. This is atonement by illustration. It is 
simply the obedience of the good citizen, who by a loyal life 
shames or inspires the mob into good citizenship. From such 
premises the author needed not to say that Christ came not “ in 
a plan to set his obedience over against the damages and debts 
of sin; or that he came to fill out any scheme of satisfaction or 
compensation.” So that vast part of the redemptive scheme, 
the obedience of Christ, which takes up the sinner after penalty 
is remitted through the vicarious suffering of Jesus, but who 
has as yet no reward of the obedient to look forward to, and that 
our Lord’s perfect obedience for us makes sure, is done away 
with and lost for us by Christ’s paying an obedience where he 
owed it on his own account. His obedience is no way for our 
sake or to inure to our good, except as it is a good example. 
The sum of it is this: Christ was loyal, therefore we should 
be. 

That prior, eternal law of right, it will be seen more and 
more, is a great convenience for this volume, not to say largely 
an invention. Certain first truths, or moral postulates, are made 
to precede God and control him. Under and unto these man is 
created, they being a kind of axiomatic code of law for him. 
He is obligated to them, but not by penalty. The apostasy of 
man is from these, but not into demerit and penal retribution. 
Redemption is to bring man again under the axiomatic code. 
Christ in this endeavor enters into no relations with justice and 
a retributive government. He bears no penalty that man in- 
curred, restores the honor of no government that man has 
trampled. By a moral force only he would persuade man to 
come back under this eternal law of right, the law before gov- 
ernment, and by his own due obedience to it would give exam- 
ple to man of what he should do. This so changes our com- 
mon orthodox system of redemption that one would hardly ree- 
ognize it from the fragments left. Undoubtedly there are cer- 
tain essential, first truths to which all ethical natures will conform 
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in a perfect state; and it is as undoubtedly evident that man 
was created under, fell from, and in redemption is sought to be 
restored to, an instituted government of positive rewards and 
penalties. The redemption of Christ is not an effort among 
moral axioms antedating creation. It has the rather to do with 
a government and sanctions and sinners, dating back no farther 
than Eden. 


It is painful in the extreme to see how distinctly and variously 
Dr. Bushnell discards the idea that the death of Christ was an 
essential part of his vicarious sacrifice. ‘ Christ,” he says, came 
“not here to die, but dies because he is here.” Coming “ for 
the very purpose of bleeding” ; ‘* to be substituted in our place, 
and take or somehow compensate for the release of our punish- 
ment”; ‘this, and not anything different, is the coarsely con- 
ceived, legally quantative vicariousness ascribed to him.” Turn- 
ing squarely and distinctly away from our common faith, that 
the culminating efficacy of Christ’s work was when he ‘died for 
our sins,” and rejecting his death as a power to save, he says: 
“The cross is a very shocking murder triumphantly met.” p. 534. 
“When it came, it was simply the bad fortune such a work, 
prosecuted with such devotion, must encounter, on the way.” 
Did Jesus Christ fall as a martyr to an unpopular cause, as a 
missionary among barbarous men, as a patriot in the opening of 
the battle? Are all the Old and New Testament Scriptures, 
gathering about his Cross, to be toned down to this? Was his 
life all, and his death nothing, and almost all that short life 
given to childhood and obscurity? Was his work in redemption 
only the moral foree of teaching, example, illustration, or in- 
fused character, and the record of all but four years of it lost to 
history, save two or three items of * the child”? Another 
school of theology has urged this view, and with all the ingenu- 
ity of exegesis, and graces of style, and belles lettres force, and 
a constantly enlarging antilegomena. Dr. Bushnell is sensitive, 
and with reason, lest he be classed in the rear of this progres- 


sion. 


‘*Many teachers have been rising up, in all past ages, and pro- 
pounding it as the true theory of the gospel, that Christ came forth 
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to be a Redeemer in the way of being an example. But no theory 
of the kind has ever been able, under the very meagre and restricted 
word, example, to get any show of general acceptance. ..... 
Something is wanted that shall go before and beget in us the dispo- 
sition to copy an example.” p. 170. 


This is a good disclaimer against “the moral theory,” but 
his reasoning one way is stronger than his disclaimer the other 
way. Some parts of this volume are not liable to this caveat. 
But it is a question of fitness whether the better parts of it, and 
those not liable belong in it under its title. He says some things 
truly and forcibly of the arresting, elevating and sanctifying power 
of Christianity, but this is nothing vicarious. When he says that 
“something is wanted that shall go before and beget in us the 
disposition to copy an example,” the point is well made ; but not 
well used, when he makes Christ the regenerator and sanctifier. 
For “ the internal new creation ” he came into the world. p. 169. 
** Christ is here to new-create, or regenerate fallen character.” 
p- 168. “ Christ then is, or is to be, an operative power on 
men, in the sense that they are to be regenerated in holiness by 
him.” p. 158. If it be meant by this that men are made Christ- 
like by the force of his character and life there is a practical 
truth stated. But is this reformation a part of the atonement? 
If more than reformation be meant, and the terms, “ new-cre- 
ate,” and ** regenerate ” be taken technically, as they should be 
in a theological treatise, is not the author assigning to the second 
person in the Trinity the peculiar work of the third? If it be 
regeneration either technical or popular, is it a part of the atone- 
ment? And if so, is it anything more than the “ moral” atone- 
ment of the Socinian, that our author has already disclaimed ? 

Dr. Bushnell may mean more than we have apprehended when 
he speaks of Christ as being “ the moral power of God” to 
execute ** the internal new creation” ; or as being “ some vehi- 
cle of God to the soul that is able to copy God into it.” We 
are not sure that we fathom his meaning when he speaks of 
Christ as doing his vicarious work ‘by the felt quality of being, 
or holy impulsion of worth and beauty it embodies.” Is there 
here something of the nebulous interior life theory of the ancient 
and modern mystics? Is there anything more than the ‘* exam- 
ple theory” of atonement, recast in the peculiar mould of this 
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writer? The phrases, if not the thoughts, are novel and foreign, 
as connected with the vicarious sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We dare not affirm what they mean. We are under 
“a nimbus of confusion.” But in this his declarations are 
plain, that there is ‘ nothing penal in the agony and the cross” ; 
that those sufferings have importance probably in what they 
“morally signify” ; and that something is made of them by the 
Scriptures “‘ and a great deal more by theology.” pp. 228—9. 
Indeed so much does he regard the cross as a “ moral” power, 
and the life of Christ as his saving force, that he thinks his com- 
ing delayed four thousand years; because prior to this the rude 
ages were not susceptible of the moral influences of his sanctify- 
ing presence among men. 


As the death of Christ is only “ a bad fortune” to him while 
doing his vicarious work, and no part of it, we are of course 
deeply interested to see how our author will dispose of the gov- 
ernmental and satisfaction theories, that assume the death of 
Christ as their only basis. The governmental he calls the New 
England scheme, and says that it “thas not as yet obtained gen- 
eral currency anywhere else.” This theory is that the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ were not penal, but manifested a divine 
abhorrence of sin equal to all that its punishment could have 
done. Therefore God can waive punishment without infringing 
the majesty of his government. But Dr. Bushnell well reasons 
that an expression of abhorrence is no equivalent for an expres- 


sion of justice. The two expressions work two totally different 


states of mind in the beholder, only one of which sustains any 
relation to government. No government can sustain itself that 
substitutes abhorrences for punishments, and therefore the suffer- 
ings of Christ, if they are to sustain the majesty of government, 
by being imposed of God, must take somehow the place of the 
transgressor’s due. The only connecting link possible, for our 
good, between his divinely appointed, official sufferings and our 
sins, is a penal one. 

Yet the abhorrence or governmental theory was devised to 
escape supposed difficulties in the penal theory, while it gains no 
force to sustain the majesty of government, except as it tacitly 
and covertly borrows a penal force from the theory it was framed 
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to displace. Dr. Bushnell, therefore, in brief words, dispatches 
and dismisses this modern and provincial scheme of atonement, 
as one that ‘has in fact, no base of reality, even to those who 
resort to it, save as it reverts to the older scheme of penal suf- 
fering, and resumes all the methods of that scheme.” p. 370. 
Turning from this locally popular theory Dr. Bushnell makes 
this profound, suggestive remark : 

** These lower, softer kinds of commutation, however, do not sat- 
isfy, at all, the more logical, firmly dogmatic natures; and the ten- 
dency has been more and more distinctly of late, to settle into what 
are called the deeper grounds on the subject, and plant the doctrine 
in the soil of first principle; viz., in what is conceived to be the 
eternal, necessary attribute of divine justice itself.” p. 373. 

This is eminently true. In our day, when a false philan- 
thropy is endeavoring to supercede civil justice with a mawkish 
pity for criminals ; and when rationalism is so widely preaching 
that universal salvation, regardless of moral desert, is better 
than the revealed system of a heaven for those only who will con- 
sent to become susceptible of it; and when a scheme of atone- 
ment is sought to be made fascinating to and by younger thinkers, 
that does not satisfy the attribute of divine justice, and that al- 
lows eternal principles to be held in abeyance of Ged, if only 
policies may be carried in the sight of men; there is a tendency 
and yearning, more and more distinct, to uncover and make man- 
ifest and operative the eternal, necessary attribute of divine jus- 
tice. It is needed and wanted to clear away, with the authority 
of inspiration, the myths, and nebulous screens and comforting 
mitigations, with which philosophizing and loosely evangelical 
men have been covering over the pit and perdition of the ungod- 
ly. Compelling justice to the compromise of a cross that is 
not penal, but only abhorrent, makes rebels bold to strike for a 
compromise on future punishment, that shall allow it to be 
neither perpetual nor. total. 

When Dr. Bushnell comes to his critique on the satisfaction 
theory, his language does it great injustice. His statement of 
the theory is not only uncandid and repulsive, but incorrect. It 
is, however, in keeping with an inveterate and persistent usage 
among the opponents of our more ancient and unprovincial the- 
ology to misstate it. The definitions are overdrawn and then 
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their argument is of course conclusive against just what candor 
would have kept out of the definition. How many times has 
physical depravity even to constitutional deficiencies been charged 
on the Augustinian and Calvinistic system, to prepare the way 
for its defeat by a Pelagian argument; and physical regenera- 
tion, to prepare the way for an Arminian one. Our author ap- 
proaches the more general satisfaction theory of atonement by 
thus pretending to state it : 

‘Justice he must have; the inexorable, everlasting wrath of his 
judicial nature must be satisfied. . . . The inexorable justice wants 
only suffering, it is conceived, for its satisfaction ; and the suffering 
of innocence will be just as good as the suffering of guilt, if only 
there is enough of it; which is about the same thing as to say that 
God’s justice is so immovably set on having its due of pains and pen 
alties, that it will be just as well satisfied in having them, apart 
from all relations of justice.” pp. 371—2. 


This theory, so unfairly stated, he attacks from two points of 
approach ; both which, it will be noticed, are points peculiar to 
his own speculations, and impossible in any evangelical and trin- 
itarian scheme of faith. The first is, that if the divine Christ 
suffered penally, then God took satisfaction for justice out of 
himself. Such a statement he thinks is “even admirably fatal” 
to the theory. He seems unable or unwilling to recognize a 
trinity of persons in the Godhead, and so the possibility of a 
covenant of redemption between them, to be executed in the 
mystery of Godliness, whereby one of the three, becoming in- 
carnate, should bear our sins in his own body on the tree. Of 
course we must stumble here, if our philosophy can not solve 
the mystery of their mode of being and action, or our faith ac- 
cept the inspired record of fact. Athenianism and rationalism 
come to their limit here, and one must supplement his philosophiz- 
ing by faith, or turn sceptic on revealed fact. What and how much 


and how one person in the Trinity may do for the satisfaction of 


the one God, is a problem too high for any school in theology. 
What it would be just and right for the divine Christ to do, and 
for God to accept in this covenant of redemption, is a matter, 


not for us to condition, but for revelation to declare to believers. 
And since we know so little as nothing of the nature and inte- 
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rior relations of the three persons in the triune God, it ill be- 
comes us to dogmatize about right and wrong, possibles and im- 
possibles, in the divine action that laid the foundation for man’s 
salvation. Enough for us, in the school and library of mor- 
tals, concerning the penal satisfaction of Christ’s sufferings, that 
** it pleased the Lord to bruise him.” Analogies of substitution, 
in our finite, warrant us in believing in a “ propitiation ” in the 
infinite. 

But our author is under an antecedent necessity to have this 
difficulty with the satisfaction theory. If we understand his 
God in Christ, he holds to a trinity 7v visu and not én re: 
*“ A trinity that results of necessity from the revelation of God 
to man,” and is therefore not eternal. There is here no eternal 
distinction in God, but a trinal manifestation. “ These per- 
sons or personalities are the dramatis persone of revelation,” 
three actings of one and the same person in different parts of 
the same drama. If God would reveal himself he must resort 
to this method. ‘“ The One must appear in the manifold.” He 
must “dramatize his immensity,” to be put in communication 
with men. So we have “an instrumental triad, which is good 
for its purposes of revelation.” God in Christ, pp. 137—40, 
178—9. 

So he shuts out the idea of a substantial and eternal trinity, 
and then, in our present volume, asks : 


** Does then God’s right hand offer pains to his left, and so make 
expiation for the sins of the world? How many Gods have we? 

. . « Expiation appears to suppose that we have at least two, one 
placating the other, and he again accepting the expiation of sins in 
the sufferings of the first. Faithfully holding that our God is one, 
expiation loses opportunity. There is no place for it; no such trans- 
action can be had for the want of parties, and the matter is incredi- 
ble as being simply impossible.” p. 495. 


Here are long strides toward a new faith, or at least away 
from our old one. God has no eternal attribute of justice to 
be satisfied, and there is no trinity with a second person to ren- 
der it, or distinct »arty to receive it; and therefore the atone- 
ment in our common view is impossible. 

Mark the processes of thought, so rationalizing and speculat- 
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ing, and, as the Scriptures are approached, so predetermining 
what they shall teach. We have first postulates and affirma- 
tions that rule out an attribute, justice, and an eternal personal 
trinity, from the nature and being of God. Then possibles and 
impossibles are assigned to God, as limiting his work; then our 
common doctrine of atonement is declared to be “ incredible” 


and “impossible,” “‘ for want of parties” and an “ opportunity.” 
May God be thus subjected to ontological and psychological 


analysis, and we predetermine what he may be and do? Much 


is said in this volume against dogmatism; but surely, there 


should be less of it in the book, or less said about it. In un- 
conscious ignorance of having exercised any daring in laying 
totally new foundations, by his pronouncements, he says: 
“Holding now these very sufficient objections to the matter of 
expiation, or expiatory sacrifice, we should not expect to find it 
recognized in the Scriptures.” And he proceeds immediately 
searching not to find the doctrine in the Bible, and of course is 
very soon able to “affirm with confidence ” that the Scriptures 
“exhibit no trace of expiation.” What right had they to ex- 
hibit a doctrine previously known to be “ incredible as being 
simply impossible?’ And this inverted process of studying the 
Bible comforts our author with the conclusion that “ it is clear 
of a notion so abhorrent to all right feeling, and so essentially 
dishonorable to God.” Part 1V., Chap. 2. 

The other point of attack on this theory of atonement is that 
Gol has no eternal, necessary and immutable attribute of justice 
that demands satisfaction. ‘Absolute justice pertaining to ethi- 
cal natures is a fiction, without any shadow of reality.” ‘* This 
very huge mistake respecting the absolute nature of justice orig- 
inates in a confounding of righteousness and justice.” * Right- 
eousness is seen to be absolute, and justice to be a matter only 
of means to ends.” pp. 379—81. It must be confessed that if 
we may go back so far and assume so much as to eliminate this 
attribute from the character of God, this theory of penal satis- 
faction must fall; but it will not fall alone. When sucha con- 
stitutional amendment is carried in the very nature of God, we 
may as well cenfess that we have gone into a revolution theolo- 
gical where all is afloat. It puts us at once beyond shores and 
soundings; calum undique, et undige pontus. Such an 
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attack on this theory is sheer speculation and assumption, and 
having already spoken of this notion of the author concerning 
divine justice we thus briefly dismiss his so called argument. 

But we wish here to offer a remark on the style and tone of 
this part of the discussion. The sentences are shorter and more 
positively cut in their form. The paragraphs are less reasoning 
and more dogmatic; and there are fewer of the quaint turns, 
inversions, and labored oddities of the author’s style; as if the 
serious and arduous nature of this part of his work, in subvert- 
ing the theory of all the Christian centuries, was too engrossing 
and momentous for his usual by-play of phrases, as when doing 
an easy and unimportant thing. There is here a marked con- 
trast with the brief, unlaboring and almost curt way in which 
he disposes of the New England scheme. A kind of conscious- 
ness seems to be revealed that he is not carrying his reader, and 
so he intensifies his language, when he can add no more in argu- 
ment; as some preachers, when they feel their mental force fail- 
ing in expounding a passage, resort to pounding the pulpit cush- 
ion. Looking on from our stand-point we sympathize with Dr. 
Bushnell. He need not be mortified at weakness where so many 
great minds have failed. He is but making one more manly yet 
vain endeavor, to give an upward turn to the inxsuperabile 
saxum. It were vastly better to fail, and leave that rock of 
ages where Paul and Augustine, Calvin and Edwards, found 
and left it. 

A leading difficulty with Dr. Bushnell is an unwillingness to 
allow a scheme of atonement that he can not explain fully, and 
make both clear to the human understanding and satisfactory to 
the heart of man. He speaks of our common theories as * con- 
clusions that are shocking to all natural sentiments of right and 
justice” ; ** merits that are inconceivable, accomplishing satisfac- 
tions with God, that are as far as possible from satisfying men.” 
p- 57. <As if God’s method of grace were not “ past finding 
out.” As if his scheme of redemption, to be assented to, must 
fall in with our sentiments of right. We do not think it possi- 
ble for philosophy to remove from the atonement all * the mys- 
tery of Godliness,” and to make the offence of the cross to cease 
before the proud heart of man. He says: “ If we can not find 
a Saviour under just our laws of good, we shall find him no 
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where. Looking for him here, we shall not fail to find him.” 
p. 58. He then finds all good created beings, before and after 
Christ, “* enduring the same kind of sacrifice with him.” So is 
the atonement not only brought fully within our field of vision, 
but of labor. We and Christ are doing the same “kind” of 
work. Thus it is simplified by the discovery that it is an every 
day process among all good men. And in this way it is, Dr. 
Bushnell assures us, ‘ that a platform is gained, where the sac- 
rifice of Christ is at once less peculiar and far more intelligible.” 
p. 59. All this comes of the endeavor to rationalize the glori- 
ous gospel of the blessed God, and please men by putting them 
in the same plane with the infinite Redeemer in the working for 
salvation. In this reconstructed theory of atonement what is 
“peculiar” to the cross indeed disappears, and the “ depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God” is found 
to be not very deep. If all this be so, is the gospel so wonder- 
fula system? If Paul had so preached “ Christ crucified,” 
would he have been “unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness”? Here is “a Saviour under just 
our laws of good,” and the result is gained to present a vicari- 
ous sacrifice that the carnal, independent heart will not reject. 

Had this philosophizing volume emanated from another school, 
it would have gone quietly to its proper place, as a book 
answered long before it was written. Its origin and not its sub- 
stance necessitates notice ; and it is a painful labor to sift an octa- 
vo, assumed to be evangelical, and. find only this rationalistic, 
Socinian residuum. As we’ read, it is a ticket to Tarshish, 
while the author ought to be a settled minister in Nineveh. 

The argument for this novel theory of the atonement makes it 
necessary to show that justification is not in any sense a judicial 
or forensic act, but only moral ; that it is not vindicatory, but sanc- 
tifying ; not clearing one from a legal accusation, but making 
him subjectively righteous, by producing in him the moral qual- 
ities of a just man. Dr. Bushnell asserts, therefore, that the 
Greek words used in the Scriptures, as related to this, never 
mean just, justify and justification, in any legal and judicial 
sense, but have wholly and only a moral import. Justifying is 
“righteoussing” an unrighteous man. Such a declaration from 
such a source will surprise the reader, it is so counter to all common 
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philological critics on the New Testament Greek for these 
words, and to the sacred wsws loquendi. We cite here and there 
a case to show the true use, and the rashness of our author ip 
his assertion. In Rev. xvi. 5, after three of the vials of wrath 
had been poured out in retribution, an angel says: dixatos, xipre, 
et: * Thou art righteous, O Lord, . . . for they have shed the 
blood of saints,” ete. Here the Lord is called just, for his retrib- 
utive and penal acts ; and so those vials are not a means of grace, 
but of punishment. So in the seventh verse these punishments 
are called just > Atxatat al xptacts cov. 

In Acts, xvii. 31, reference is made to that high court of the 
Great God: “ He hath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness” : 2v dexzatuaivy. The occasion, 
proceedings and results, all have the forensic aud tribunal char- 
acter, with the common New Testament word for justification. 
So in Rey. xix. 11. 

In Heb. xi. 33, the same word has a still more administrative 
meaning: * Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness” : Elpydeavtu dixatociyy. ere the reference is to 
those judges and governors of Israel, as Gideon, Samson and 
David, who inflicted punishments on, the enemies of God’s peo- 
ple. They “ wrought righteousness” on them for penalty, and 
not for “ righteoussing” them. 

The verb, to justify, d:xa:dw, has often the import of clearing, 
absolving from a charge, and saving from anticipated punish- 
ment. Mt. xii. 37, ** By thy words thou shalt be justified,” ete. 
Ex yap tO» héywy cov Oxatwition, xt). Here is trial, evidence and 
verdict. The whole conception is judicial and not moral; and 
the result is one of reward and not of purification ; it takes effect 
on the man as related to law, and not subjectively on his char- 
acter, and is antithetic to the judgment and condemnation of 
the wicked. Again, St.Paul has come under a kind of judicial 
and condemning opinion by the Corinthians. But he says that 
their unfavorable judgment is a small thing with him, and then 
adds: ‘“‘ I know nothing by myself.” Iam conscious of no un- 
faithfulness, “‘ yet am I not hereby justified ;” 22’ odx & robtw 
dedixaiwpnat. 1 am not acquitted and cleared from your accusation 
even by my own consciousness of fidelity. Here the thought is 
forensic and not moral. 1 Cor. iv. 1—é. 
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When the lawyer, “ willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus : 
And who is my neighbor?” no one can suppose that he was 
“willing to sanctify himself.” But the Greek is: ‘0 dé #giwv 
dtxatody Eavtdv, Lk. x. 29. 

When the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack, Judah said to 
Joseph: “* What shall we say unto my lord? What shall we 
speak? Or how shall we clear ourselves?’ Sept. 7¢ dcxacwt@pey ; 
Gen. xliv. 16. This is the language of the court-room, and of 
the accused. 

The Apocrypha has this question: ‘* Who will justify [Sept. 
tis Ocxacwoz] him that sinneth against his own soul?’ LEcclus. 
x. 29. It is not a question who will reform and make righteous 
that sinner, but who will defend or clear him. * We add but one 
more illustrative passage, in which the forensic use of this word 
is more clearly manifest. 

1 Kings viii. 32. ‘* Hear thou in heaven, and do, and judge 
thy servants, condemning the wicked, to bring his way upon his 
head ; and justifying the righteous, to give him according to his 


> 9°? 


righteousness.” Justifying,” ete. Sept. 705 drxameae dixacov 
Bodvar adta xata tiy dtxatoaivyy ado}. Here the dedicatory prayer 
of Solomon brings the wicked and the righteous before God for 
discriminating retribution ; and condemning and justifying are 
set over the one against the other. Penal visitations are invoked 


on the wicked, and the rewards of righteousness for the up- 


right. The whole scope of thought in the verse is eminently 
judicial, and retributive. ‘ Condemning the wicked” may as 
well mean to make them morally wicked, as “ justifying the 
righteous”” may mean to make them morally righteous. The 
prayer of the king is for the exercise of judicial and not moral 
power. 


After what philological examination, then, or with what sense 
of responsibility for the many who may never go back of Dr. 
Bushnell’s English assertion, does he make such bold declara- 
tions? The adjective, datos, translated righteous and just, he 
says is never once used in a judicial sense. The verb, d:xardw, 
to justify, ‘* has a moral force only.” So he speaks of d:zatoaivy, 
justification, ‘ used, as far as I have been able to discover, in an 
exclusively moral sense.” In all which he is preparing the Greek 
Scriptures for his favorite conclusion, the germ of this volume, 
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that “in Christian justification there is no reference of thought 
whatever to the satisfaction of God’s retributive justice, or to 
any acquittal passed on guilty men, because the score of their 
account with God’s justice has been made even by the sufferings 
of Christ.” pp. 411—15. 

But usage is clear and abundant, as we have seen, to warrant 
an assertion directly opposite. It ought not to be doubted that 
these words do have a forensic and judicial import, and as con- 
nected with the sinner and Christ’s atoning work, may properly 
mean to clear him from penalty for Christ’s sake and through 
his substituted sufferings. In justification a judicial act is per- 
formed, and not a moral one ; and he justified is cleared from the 
penalty of the law on account of what Christ has done for him. 
The making morally righteous follows this governmental and 
‘udicial act, and is properly called sanctification. In an octavo 
effort to eject all vicarious sacrifice from the work of redemption, 
it was both natural and necessary that a bold blow should be 
struck at these Greek words, for in them there is the joint, the 
articulus, of the evangelical system. Failing here, his whole 
effort fails ; succeeding here, the whole evangelical system fails. 
For if the penitent, believing sinner is not judicially acquitted 
on account of Him, who, through suffering, became “ the end 
of the law” for that sinner, then must we abandon the un- 
founded scheme of grace, and go back to works. But fully 
believing that ‘ by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life,” we confront the asser- 
tions of the author, that these words are used only in a moral 
and never a forensic sense, with the examples above cited. Are 
they not as the cup found in Benjamin’s sack? And ought not 
the first reply of the defendant to be the confessing question of 
Judah? 7% décarwhapev ; 

’ 

It is instructing as well as sad to see how not only the great 
doctrines, but the great men of the evangelical church, need re- 
constructing under this new adjustment of theology. Dr. Bush- 
nell finds Luther exultant and strong and reforming, on his won- 

d of justification by faith. He at 
once drops all his justification by works, his vigils and fast- 
ings, his alms and penance. Even on the steps of the Sancta 
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Scala he throws away all, and rises to freedom and a regenerate 
manhood in the imputed righteousness of Christ. Such a man 
and theology and experience stand in the way of the theory of 
this volume. How is the difficulty met? ‘ Luther is two and 
not one, viz., a Christian and a theologian.” His heart is right, 
but ** that theologic contriving of his head” is wrong. He does 
not understand himself. 


‘* The very great wonder is, that a man so intelligent should imag- 

. for a moment, that he was fired with a passion so mighty, and 

joy so transcendent, by the fact that an innocent being had taken 
lis sins and evened the account of justice by suffering their punish- 
ment! ‘This he thought he believed ; but we are not obliged to be- 
lieve he did.” p. 437. 

When Luther comes to define the doctrine, out of which he 
has so rich an experience, he *‘ makes a plunge so bewildering 
into bathos and general unreason. . . . I confess that calling it 
justification by faith—articulus stantis, vel cadentis ecclesiea— 
I could more easily see the church fall than believe it.” pp. 
438—9. <A great wonder it will appear, that the Protestant 
church for more than three centuries has been mistaken in sup- 
posing that Luther understood himself. It would be a marvel 
to discover at this late day that the pivotal power in his great 
work was not what he thought it was. Can it be that the Re- 
formation was carried and Protestantism founded in a self-decep- 
tion of the leader? Did he blunder this work through, and with 
an impetus that has carried it three hundred years farther, to be 
stopped only at Hartford in New England? So wide-reaching 
and presumptuous are the forces needed to give to the church of 
(od a new theory of vicarious sacrifice. We still incline to 
the opinion that Martin Luther understood and believed what he 
said, and that the church understands him, and that both have 
understood the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 


Dr. Bushnell feels, evideptly, that he has weakened the pow- 
er of the divine government in human estimation, and lessened 
the sense of sin, by a sacrifice not penal, and by a system of 
redemption that ignores penalty. He therefore labors his argu- 
ment through forty pages against this conclusion, by showing 
that Christ sustains the majesty of government, and makes deep 

VOL. VI.—NO, XXXII. 18 
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impression of the demerit of sin, by teaching the doctrines of 
final judgment and future punishment. We fail to see the force 
of this argument, since neither doctrine is new with Christ. 
- And though both sanction law in their place, it is where atone- 
ment can not apply, and therefore they are proof not relevant. 
Moreover, the doctrine of future punishment loses much of its 
force under the theory of our author, that it is only natural ret- 
ribution, ‘‘the penal sanctions of nature.” Sinful communities 
have punishment in “ the storms, fires, earthquakes, pestilences, 
famines, wrecks, orphanages of the world.” The individual has 
his punishments in his aches and pains, sicknesses, fears and 
remorse. 

But how does Christ’s announcement of such a doctrine be- 
come a new sanction to the law, since all these casualties are as 
old as the human race? In this notion of punishment he finds 
the guilty man in the world to come, “suffering at any given 
moment for being just what he is at that moment, that, and 
nothing more. God has, in fact, put nothing of his pain upon 
him ; he only takes it on himself, and there is really no more 
reason to be troubled about the severity of his lot than there is 
here, in the retributions of this life.” p. 345. Connect closely 
the steps of this logic. Christ, to sustain the majesty of, the 
divine government without a penal satisfaction, preaches the 
doctrine of punishment. But the penal visitations are natural, 
and therefore nothing new; they are proportional daily to the 
trangressor’s conduct in the world to come, and no more severe 
or to be dreaded there than here. So is the ‘ certain fearful 
looking for of judgment” quieted, and perdition made easy. 
Such contrasts do poor human inventions furnish when taking 
the place of God’s “ propitiation” and ‘eternal judgment.” 
Punishment only natural? Then as well have a vicarious sacri- 
fice for wounded soldiers as for sinners. 

But this is not all. The future punishment of this system is 


to be constantly decreasing, by a process that dwarfs the soul, 
and destroys its susceptibilities for punitive retributions, till 
‘“‘ the suffering that is left is that of a nature tapering down toa 
diminished grade of feeling, or abject continuity of conscious- 
ness, that is only the more desolate that it can not utterly die.” 
We would naturally fear annihilation through exhaustion, by 
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this depreciating and dying out of the immortal. But the author 
assures us that “ the progressive diminution is never to end in 
cessation, but may well be figured by the asymptote of the 
curve,” which is always approaching, but never touches a right 
line. 

The effect of such a view must be greatly to lessen a sinner’s 
anxiety about “the terrors of the Lord,” even as opiates on a 
man about to be executed. Indeed what is this whole invention 
of a merely natural, and constantly decreasing and a rather com- 
fortable perdition, but a kind of moral chloroform ? 

And yet perhaps this low grade of penal inflictions is fully up 
to the level of the desert of transgressors, as indicated else- 
where in this treatise. An apostasy without “* demerit,” as the 
author teaches, suggests a lightness of sin, that should be fol- 
lowed by easy penalties. We can not but mark in this connec- 
tion, the coincidence between these views of Dr. Bushnell and 
those of the Rev. Charles Beecher, as brought out in his defence 
before the Georgetown Council. Mr. Beecher said that future 
punishment ‘ would be softened, because man would not be 


able, in his degraded condition, to appreciate it.” “* The power 


of the soul becomes so weakened by sin, that the sinner in hell 
can not suffer much.” ‘To the lost man it is slight, from his 
debilitated mind, and from his ability to enjoy where a saint: 
would suffer.” Thus low and beggarly becomes the administra- 
tion of the divine government, when the character of God is 
robbed of an attribute, the atonement of a proper satisfaction 
‘for sin, and eternal justice reduced to a temporal polity, a mere 
measure for carrying a point. This reconstructing of our ortho- 
dox theology is exceedingly expensive. 

An allusion here to Dr. Bushnell’s theory of the Devil will be 
pertinent. It is one of the simple, startling negations of the 
volume, that there is no personal devil. Our aythor shows 
great ability in negativing ; in young writers it would be called 
contradicting. These declarations would have honorable place 
and force, if they were preceded by broad premises, and the 
logical array of facts. In the casein hand he powerfully writes 
and publishes the arch enemy out of theology and the world, by 
just two pages octavo. p. 539—41. 
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** The devil is that objective person, whose reality is the sum of 
all subjective seductions, or temptations to evil, viz., those of bad 
spirits, and those of the corrupted soul itself. These bad spirits, 
sometimes called Legion, together with our own bad thoughts, are 
all gathered up into a great king of art and mischief, and called the 
devil.” 

Our “sin is all gathered up with its roots and causes into the 
Bad King conceived to be reigning without,” that being thus 
objective and for our study as another and most unholy person, 
we may enter into.contest with it, in our convictions and repent- 
ings, as the dog flies at the hideous reflection of himself in the 
glass. 

This theory is not supported, except by certain peculiar views 
of the author on language, and published more in full in his 
God in Christ. He does not here support himself by any refer- 
ence to authorities, not even an able Universialist or a Tiibin- 
gen theologian. We are in some doubt why the devil is so 
slighted and ignored. Would his continuous existence * in 
everlasting chains” subject God to everlasting sorrow on his ac- 
count? For a fundamental principle of this book is that God 
is in necessary pity for all his enemies. ‘ God’s eternal charac- 
ter has a cross in it, a sorrowing, heavily burdened mercy for 
his enemies, a winning and transforming power, which it is 
their new-creation to feel.” p. 475. See also pp. 42, 50—1, 
314, 318, 374. Or would his continued existence subject 
Christ to an unending sorrowful exercise of vicarious love and 
sympathy for him? For another fundamental principle of the 
book is, that Christ is obligated to make his love and sympathy 
vicarious for all in evil case, to the extent of their need and his 
ability to meet it. Or is the devil thus thrust from sight, as a 
being flatly denying, by his healthy, vigorous and active powers, 
the theory that punishment is necessarily dwarfing to the subject, 
and constantly bringing him down to idiocy and imbecility, and 
to an approximating but never arriving nonenity? However 
much Satan may have been reduced in this line during those 
thousands of penal years, preceding the Christian era, it is evi- 
dent that at the close of the sacred canon, his yet gigantic pro- 
portions would cast a long shadow of doubt over this notion. 

According to this new view, Michael is exposed to some sus- 
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picions, both as to what he was morally, and what he did per- 
sonally, in that contest about the body of Moses. As the devil 
is but the aggregation of our own base thoughts, seductions, 
temptations and corruptions, joined in with bad spirits, constitut- 
ing an objective reality, and for convenience likened to a second 
and hostile person, Michael must have drawn sword against 
himself on that occasion. And his objective self, his reflected 
or second moral personality, must have appeared to himself so 
depravedly hideous in the mirror, that he thought it to be the 
devil. This is not very complimentary to the archangel; at 
least, he or our author suffers by this interpretation. 

In showing yet farther that the author of this work is really 
reconstructing our entire Calvinistic system, some brief refer- 
ence is due to his view of the demerit of sin, and of the object 
of punishment. He discards the idea that sin deserves punish- 
ment from its own inherent demerit. ‘Is it any fit conception 
of God’s justice that he will put evil upon a wrong doer, just 
because he is bad, and according to his badness, apart from all 
uses to the man himself, or to others, orto the government he 
violates 7’ ‘ There is no such thing in God, or any other be- 
ing, as a kind of justice which goes by the law of desert, and 
ceases to be justice when ill desert is not exactly matched by 
suffering.” p. 270. 

We think this vitiates a foundation. The final cause of. re- 
wards and punishments from God is to be found in himself, 
more than in the subject or the public. He has infinite moral 
perfection, and so his approbation of good and disapprobation 
of evil must be with him a constitutional and absolute feeling. 
He must love holiness and hate sin, for their intrinsic character, 
and this loving and hating must become active and manifest in 
law and government. They must take the form of administra- 
tive justice. If God could not act out his feeling toward holi- 
ness and sin in the creature, he could not reveal himself or ob- 
tain manifestation. The inutility of the sinful act must be a 
secondary consideration, and so must the good of the public or 
the reformation of the transgressor. The final cause of pun- 
ishment is the manifestation of God. Its uses to creatures are 
incidental. 


The humble Christian consciousness of one suffering divine 
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penalty agrees to this, that his ill desert calls for it, and not his 
nor the public good. There is a school, with whose views those 
of the author coincide to a large extent, who teach that all the 
punitive acts of God are reformatory, and preventive of sin in 
the community. They even object to the phrase, divine punish- 
ment, and would call it discipline. Out of this school has 
grown a morbid sympathy for criminals, a hostility to criminal 
law, and a mistaken philanthropy to mitigate and soften away 
penal inflictions, and a straining and abuse of the pardoning 
power. Crime with such is rather a mistake, the convict is a 
victim of society ; and the effort is to turn public sympathy to- 
ward outlaws. They believe in the final restoration of all men to 
virtue and heaven, and deny the existence of a personal devil. 
They can not see that there is any “ such thing in God, or any 
other being, as a kind of justice that goes by the law of desert.” 
We regard Dr. Bushnell’s reasoning on this topic of punish- 
ment as strengthening this school; nor, with his added view of 
the obligations of God and Christ to show sympathy for all in 
evil condition, so far as needed and so long as possible, do we 
see how this theory can result other than in the final restoration 
of all men. It is true he declares against this; but premises 
being once granted, logic is inexorable, and has little regard to 
the consistency, or the feelings, or the purposes of an author. 
If love and sympathy necessarily, and of obligation, flow out 
from God and Christ toward all in sorrow; if “ Christ came 
just because the law he had been in from eternity sent him :” p. 
315; if ‘he was God fulfilling the obligations of God ;” p. 
58; if “ there is a cross in God before the wood is seen upon 
Calvary ; hid in God’s own virtue itself, struggling on heavily 
in burdened feeling through all the previous ages, and struggling 
as heavily now even in the throne of the worlds ;” p. 73; if we 
must ‘“ assume that Christ, in his vicarious sacrifice, was under 
obligation to do and suffer just what he did; exactly this ;” p. 
58; and “ suffers what he ought to suffer ;” p. 109; then why 
may we not suppose that some time, far down it may be in the 
al@vas tov aidvwy, this eternal obligation lying on Christ to suffer 
vicariously for all in need will work itself out in the salvation 
of all men? Unless lost man be stronger than one mighty to 
save, how can it be otherwise? Nay more, how shall divine 
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obligation discharge itself, or the sorrow and agony in the divine 
mind find relief and end, except in the restoration of even the 
fallen angels, and Satan himself? If Christ would have lost 
character by refusing to redeem man, how can he maintain it 
while refusing to redeem angels? 

In all this salvation by obligation, what becomes of salvation 
by grace? True, it is grace towards us, for we had no claim ; 
but on his part it is only meeting obligation, a debt, a due, 
to the eternal law of right. He has done that which was his 
duty to do. “Doth he thank that servant, because he did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not.” 

The language and spirit of this volume, as bearing on the 
attribute of divine justice, require a special reference. We do 
not think the author is conscious, how strongly repugnant to 
this attribute his feelings and expressions are. The vehemence, 
petulance, acrimony, and irony, so commonly manifested toward 
it, are a blemish marked and bold in the book. The style 
here reminds one of the workings of the natural heart under 
conviction, after the commandment has come and sin revived. 


Eternal justice stands in the way of this new scheme of atone- 


ment, and greatly to the discomfort of the author. His varied 
declamations against it remind us of the remark of Socinus, the 
ereat predecessor of Dr. Bushnell in this theory : “ If we could 
but get rid of this justice, even if we had no other proof, that 
fiction uf Christ’s satisfaction would be thoroughly exposed, and 
would vanish.” A few of the phrases of our author concern- 


ing the attribute will indicate his feelings : 


A God, back of the worlds, whose indignations overtop his 
mercies, and who will not be satisfied, save as he is appeased by 
some other, who is in a better and milder feeling.” p. 72. “The 
prior right of justice, that mercy shall not come in, only as she pays 
a gate-fee for the right of entrance.” p. 276. ‘ I see no honor ac- 
cruing to God's justice when it mortgages his whole nature besides.” 
p. 288. ** The wrath that is to bridle and bestride everlastingly his 
will and council.” p. 381. ‘* Having a good mortgage title to pain 
or suffering as against an offender, he will never let go the title till 
he gets the pain, if not from him, then from some other.” p. 491. 
“The blood of slaughter, signifying that God is reconciled only 
when sin draws blood.” p. 543. Christ ** is no quantitative matter, 
like a credit set in a book, or a punishment graduated by satisfaction.” 
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p- 214. ‘*God’s wrath, that could be assuaged only by his blood.” 
p- 161. ‘Is it the truest firmness of justice, that it is itself fast 
bound by the letter, having no liberty but to exact precisely the 
pound of flesh, suffering no reduction?” p. 281. 


Though some of these expressions are caricatures only of the 
notions Dr. Bushnell would refute, they indicate a very deep 
hostility to the governing attribute of the Almighty, as evangel- 
ical Christendom has conceived of it, the attribute of justice, 
‘‘whose seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice is the har- 
mony of the world.” 


As we run our critique over these pages we feel that we are 
doing a work that ought not to have been imposed on any 
defender of the evangelical system. A production so at variance 
from our standards, and so subversive of the fundamental doe- 
trines of orthodoxy, ought not to have assumed the position and 
signature of the Calvinistic faith. The volume would have en- 
tered on a more honorable career had its title corresponded with 
its contents, and its Introduction announced its departures. Then 
its origin would have precluded the necessity of examining and 


exposing it, as a nominally orthodox book. It is its source, 


and not its doctrines, that now call for notice; and in the pres- 


> 


ent united working and abundant evangelical labors, providen- 
tially imposed on our denomination, it should have been spared 
the painful toil of saving the untaught from this reviving and 
clustering of effete heresies, and of assuring other faiths that 
these things which can not be shaken amony us do yet remain. 
With unfeigned sorrow we turn aside to do the work that the 
author compels. 

But it is time we were done with this book. With all our 
pointed, and yet we trust candid and kindly criticisms, we find 
much in it to admire. An excellent duodecimo could be taken 
out of it. The rare good qualities of the author abound in it, 
making our regrets more deep for its errors. It is a growth, a 
development of Dr. Bushnell, and in perfect consistency with 
his earlier volumes. So far as it treats of the fallen nature of 
man, and regeneration, the germs are in his Christian Nurture, 
and all its other leading thoughts are found seminally, in his God 
in Christ, and his Christ in Theology. We mark no real addition. 
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We have sometimes called this theory of atonement, or some 
of the adjustments of other doctrines to it, new and peculiar. 
New, we mean, to the unread in the history of doctrine, not to 
the scholar. There is no new error in theology. Christianity 
crowded opposing and wandering inventors to their limits cen- 
turies ago. New combinations alone are now possible ; though 
old errors may be honestly original with him now adopting 
them. ‘The misleading paths from the great thoroughfare of 
evangelical truth have all been distinctly indicated and named 
by the historians of theological opinions, from the apostles to 
this day ; and so when one branches off at any point, it is no 
difficult thing to foretell his logical destination. It may be the 
gentlest curve from the track, but it is a ‘* switch’ neverthe- 

ss; and as it is a point of absolute departure for the wan- 

erer, so it is of certain prediction to the intelligent beholder. 

When those earlier volumes were issued, the departures of 
Dr. Bushnell from orthodoxy were pointed out, and the logical 
ends foretold. Men more sympathizing or less discerning called 
this criticism and warning, persecution and heresy-hunting. 
The result shows who were the ablest critics and the most faith- 
ful watchinen. Yet so it is; some know the thistle by the sin- 
gle, unplanted seed, and others only by the growing acre. The 
important departures of modern ‘writers from our faith are 
few and cardinal and ancient. They lead to old sects and 
schools ; and where the paths are so foot-worn, and the inns 
and ends so certain, it would seem to be but the office of schol- 
arly and Christian kindness to warn the entering wanderer, and 
the retinue of admiring followers. The case before us will 
have, at least, one good result, in exploding the fallacy of so 
many peace-makers, that it is adifference in words end terms, 
mainly, that has caused so much doctrinal discussion among us 
in New England during the last thirty years. Years ago our 
author diverted his steps, causing alarm, grief and exclamation 
on the part of many. To such his present issue is more a 
sorrow than a surprise. We have followed him in our exposi- 
tion painfully, and close it willingly, finding, by accommodation, 
singular import in his own confessing and concluding words : 
“Tnto what strange places, and how far away, hath our foolish 
conceit been leading us 


” 


! 
, 
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ARTICLE V. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 


Amone the brilliant names to which the English point 
with pride as illustrative of the greatness of their race, there are 
few which shine with a brighter lustre, than that which stands 
at the head of this paper. We have chosen him from among 
a long list of heroes, as one of the finest types of a true soldier 
that Great Britain has yet produced, and the sketch which we 
offer to our readers, shall be, in the language of his brother, 
Sir William Napier, “ the story of a man who never tarnished 
his reputation by a shameful deed—of one who subdued 
distant nations by his valor, and then governed them so wisely 
that Enelish rule was reverenced and loved where before it had 
been feared and execrated.”” It will be the story of aman who 
united to the chivalry and romance of a Bayard, the stern, 
high sense of duty of a Wellington. 

Indeed it would have been strange if he had lived the life of 
common men. On his mother’s side, he was the sixth in 
descent from Henry IV. of France, and the fourth in descent 
from Charles IL. of England. On his father’s side, says Sir 
William Napier, “ he traced his lineage to the great Montrose, 
and the still greater Napier of Merchiston, the inventor of 
logarithms. Hence the blood of the white plumed Bearnois 
commingled with that of the heroic Highlander in his vains, 
and his arm was not less strong than theirs in battle.” The 
high reputatioi won by the celebrated Napier brothers in the 
present century proves that they were worthy of such illustri- 
ous ancestors. They had little reason, however, to feel proud 
of their descent from Charles Il. The grandson of the great 
mathematician lost his lands fighting for Charles I., and having 
asked them back at the hands of Charles Il. was refused, and 
died in destitution. ‘* Had the confiscated lands been restored,” 
says Sir William, “the Napier inheritance would have been 
vast ; for the lost estate is said to have comprised all the ground 


covered by the new town of Edinburgh, up to the tower of 
Merchiston.” 
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The history of the immediate ancestors of Sir Charles 
Napier is scarcely less romantic than his own. His maternal 
grandfather was the second Duke of Richmond, who was 
married, when a mere youth, toa daughter of Lord Cadogan, 
then still in the nursery. The parents of the young couple 
having become involved in a gambling debt, resolved to settle it 
bya marriage of their children. Lord March was summoned 
from college and his bride from the nursery, and the marriage 
performed in spite of his entreaties and protests against being 
united * to such a dowdy.” As soon as the ceremony was over, 
he hurried away to the Continent with his tutor, resolving 
never again to mect his wife. He remained abroad for several 
years, and on his return, in stead of going to his house where 
his wife awaited him, went to a theatre. There his attention 
was attracted by a beautiful woman who sat in the box oppo- 
site him, and whose loveliness was the theme of every conversa- 
tion. Upon asking her name, he learned to his astonishment 
that it was “the dowdy” he had married in his youth. He 
instantly made himself known to her, and so devoted was the 
love they afterwards bore each other, that when he died his 
widow followed him in a year, from a broken heart. 

Her daughter, Lady Sarah, the mother of Sir Charles 
Napier, was one of the most beautiful women of her day. 
Horace Walpole said of her, “She was a lady of the most 
blooming beauty, shining with all the graces of unaffected but 
animated nature.” George III. was devotedly attached to 
her, and in spite of her refusal of his hand at first, persevered 
until she accepted it. Nothing but the opposition of his mother, 
whose influence over him was at that time unbounded, pre- 
vented his making the lovely lady Sarah Queen of Eng- 
land. 


The father of our hero, the Honorable George Napier, was 


by no means an insignificant person. He was a pupil of Hume, 


the historian, and served in the American war. He afterwards 
filled numerous civil positions, nore of which were suited toa 
man of his capacity. His sons regarded him with the deepest 
veneration. Sir Charles Napier has left the following in his 
journal concerning his father. 
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*¢ TIe was six feet three inches, and the handsomest man I ever 
laid eyes on. I do not think there was a perceptible fault in his 
figure. Sir Joshua Reynolds said the only failing was that his neck 
was too short. I have known him to take a pewter quart, and 
squeeze it flat in his hand like a bit of paper. He told me he was 
nevertheless a child in the hands of Prince Alexis Orloff, Catha 
rine’s friend, who was a giant.” 


He was, also, a man of great personal courage. Just before 
the Irish rebellion, the troops frequently committed great out- 
rages on the people. Upon one occasion two soldiers were 
passing along a deep road, and stopped to ask a question of 
some hay-makers in the field above. They were answered by 
one of the young Napiers with thoughtless levity. Irritated by 
the reply, the men climbed the fence, and one of them declared 
he would bayonet the boy. At this moment colonel Napier 
arrived on the spot, the soldiers at once jumped back into the 
road, and presented their bayonets towards the Colonel, who 
sprang down after them. Rushing upon the ruffians, he soon 
laid them in the dust, and seizing the chief offeader by the col- 
lar, dragged him towards the village in spite of his struggles, 
and delivered him to the sergeant of the guard. 

His sagacity was not less remarkable than his courage. Be- 
ing in the same regiment with Erskine he discovered the pe- 
culiar bent of his talents and persuaded him to quit the army, 
and take the law for his profession. 


When Arthur Wellesley was an ensign in the forces station- 


stripling,” and treated accordingly. This was not Colonel 
Napier’s opinion of him. Ile manifested a deep interest in the 
young officer, and declared that ‘‘those who think lightly of 
that lad are unwise in their generation; he has in him the mak- 


ed in Ireland, he was generally regarded as ‘‘a shallow, saucy 


ings of a great general.” 

Charles James Napier was born at Whitehall, the 10th of 
August, 1782. His parents removed to Celbridge, near Dub- 
lin, when he was three years old, and his early years were passed 
amid the exciting scenes that attended the Lrish Rebellion. 
Many anecdotes are related of his childish exploits and sayings, 


but we have room for only one. When he was but six years 
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old, he attended a show in company with his father. The show- 
man, a man of hideous appearance, commanded a terrified sweep 
to seat himself on the top of a ladder, which the exhibitor was 
about to balance on his chin. The boy shrunk back in dismay, 
used as he was to dangerous climbing. Colonel Napier asked 
Charles if he would take the sweep’s place. ‘‘Silent for a mo- 
ment, he seemed to fear, but, suddenly looking up, said yes, 
and was borne aloft amid the cheers of the spectators.” 

When he was twelve years old, he received his commission, 
and repaired to the camp at Netley, where his father was 
stationed. Ile was small in stature, his growth hiving been 
stunted by maltreatment at the hands of his nurse. His size 
was a tender subject with him, for he was the only small mem- 
ber of his family. When he was sixteen years old, his father 
was sent out one night to scour the country with a company of 
the Derry militia. In the darkness of the night they came sud- 
denly upon a party whom they supposed to be insurgents. In 
order to make the matter sure, Colonel Napier hailed them, and 
was answered that they were friends. “At that moment the 
moon shone out, and Charles Napier was seen with his small 
fusil, charging bayonets in opposition to Tim Sullivan, the 
biggest man of the Cork militia. Tim looked down in astonish- 
ment an instant, and then catching his small foe up in his arms, 
kissed him.” 

When he was ten years old, Charles Napier in leaping a bank 
fell and tore his leg in the most frightful manner. At seven- 
teen he broke it in leaping a ditch. Although almost fainting 
with pain and horror, he had fortitude enough to make his com- 
panion hold the leg below, while he pulled it up above, and 
thus set it himself. Upon examining the injury, the surgeons 
declared that the limb must be amputated. He refused to allow 
the operation to be performed, declaring he would commit suicide 
rather than lose ns leg. When he got on his feet again, he 
found that the limb had been improperly set. ‘This,’ he said 
in referring to it in after years, ‘made me very unhappy, and 
the doctors said if I could bear the pain, they would break it 


again, or bend it straight. My answer was, I will bear any 
thing but a crooked leg.” 
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It was decided to postpone the matter until the next day, and 
during the evening the young soldier received a visit from a 
pretty Irish girl with whom he was in love, and who disguised 
herself in order to see him. His fear that she would cease to 
care for him when she discovered his deformity, made him de- 
cide to submit to the terrible operation of bending his leg. It 
took a day and a half to bend the leg, and during that time the 
suffering of the patient was intense. He fainted several times, 
but so strong was his will that he submitted to the agony until 
the limb was bent straight. 


His dread of having a crooked leg was caused by his vanity, 


a quality of which he had a considerable share, and without 
which, Marshal Marmont has said, no man can be a good 
soldier. But he kept this feeling under the most rigid control. 
His self-control was remarkable.. He was naturaliy timid, but 
his strong determination to do his duty caused him to dare 
any danger in the performance of it. lis sense of honor 
was exalted and delicate. He passed through one of the most 
licentious eras the world has ever known, untainted by even a 
whisper of reproach. He was * proud to the last that he had 
never fought a duel, gambled, or been drunk.” 


In 1843, referring to himself and his brothers, he wrote : 


‘* We are all a hot. violent crew — with the milk of human kind- 
ness though. We were all fond of hunting, fishing and shooting: 
yet all gave them up when young, because we had no pleasure in 
killing little animals. Lately in the camp, a hare got up, the grey- 
hounds pursued, and the men all shouted to aid the dogs. My sor- 
row was great, and I rode away; yet at dinner I ate a poor fowl. 
It is not principle, therefore, on which we act, it is paintul feeling. 
As to cat-hunting and dog-fighting, feeling and principle unite to 
condemn. A domestic animal confides in you, and is at your mercy ; 
a wild animal has some fair play, a domestic one none. Cat-hunters 
and dog-hunters are therefore not only cruel but traitors ; no pol- 


ished gentleman does these things.” 


Towards the close of the year 1800 Charles Napier became 
a lieutenant in the 95th or Rifle Corps, and was quartered at 
various places in England. This separated him from his family 
to whom he was devotedly attached. Ilis brother Sir William 
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says of him, ‘‘while bearing arms in every quarter of the globe, 
he never ceased to sigh for home and a mother’s tenderness.” 
Again he says, “He set the strength of his brain against the 
softness of his heart, and bravely accepted a fate which doomed 
him to a life-long struggle.” He was very fond of female 
society and sought it frequently. His commanding officer, 
Colonel Stewart, whom he describes as an open hearted, honor- 
able man, was also full of unnecessary zeal, and without much 
discretion, and contrived to render the position of his subor- 
dimates exeeedingly disagreeable. To such an extent did 
Colonel Stewart carry his rigidness that Lieutenant Napier was 
glad to leave the regiment fora place on the staff of his cousin 
General lox, who first was commander-in-chief, in Ireland, 
and next was viven the London district. 

In 1804 Colonel Napier, his father, died, at the age of fifty 
one. Not willing to remain in London while there was a chance 
for seeing active service, Charles Napier, having, through the 
influence of his cousin, Charles James Fox, obtained the rank of 
Major in the 50th regiment, had the good fortune to be attached 
to the command of Sir John Moore, and in the absence of his 
Colonel, commanded his regiment during the advance into 
Spain, and the retreat to Corunna. Ile had passed the inter- 
vening years in endeavoring to fit himself for his profession, 
and was fully equal to the task imposed upon him. 

In the famous action at Corunna on the 16th of January, 
1809, he behaved with conspicuous gallantry, was desperately 
wounded, and taken prisoner by the French. 


His regiment was posted near the 42d, and during the early 
part of the action was exposed to a heavy fire from a French 
battery on a hill nearby. Soon after the battle opened he was 
standing near Lord William Bentinck, and was sheltered from 


the enemy’s fire by the general’s mule. Remembering that 
Colonel Walker had been laughed at for sheltering himself in a 
similar manner behind General Fane’s horse at Vimiera, he 
went to the exposed side, regardless of the deadly fire. The 
42d was ordered to advance, and Major Napier, secing that if 
the advance was properly supported the French battery on the 
hill above could be carried, led his men forward. During this 
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movement he displayed the greatest coolness and gallantry, 


His sword belt and scabbard were shot away, but he pushed 
on, and soon came to a place where a number of Frenchmen 
lay on the ground, apparently dead. The English troops cried 
out that they were only shamming death, and tried to bayonet 
them, but Major Napier prevented their doing so. 

The regiment struggled on under a murderous fire, and 
reached a lane at the end of which was the enemy. Here 
Major Napier had a severe fall which injured him very much. 
Hurrying forward with a small party of men, he gained a 
breastwork of stones, which had been held by an English 
picket on the previous day. ‘The fire was so heavy that the 
regiment was unable to advance to his support. When in- 
formed of this, he sprang upon a wall in full view of the 
enemy, and tried to urge his men on. Though they were not 
more than a few hundred yards behind they could not hear him 
as the firing was so heavy. Nothing but the heroism of the act 
saved his life, for the French officers, filled with admiration for 
his courage, instructed their men not to fire at him. 

The regiment did not advance, however, and Major Napier 
became separated from it. It was General Moore’s design to 
order the 50th to be supported, as he saw at once the advan- 
tage which Napier’s movement had given him. Indeed he 
ordered General Bentinck to support him, but the latter sent 
the regiment back to its original position. 

After becoming separated from his command, Major Napier 
endeavored to reconnoitre the French position, and in doing so 
was cut off from his friends. In trying to make his way back 
he stopped to help a wounded man, and while doing so received 
a severe wound in the ankle. It was with difficulty that he 
could walk, and his suffering was very great. He had _ not 
cone far when he met four men who told him they were sur- 
rounded. Atthis moment he beheld two parties of the enemy 
closing upon them. Calling to the men to follow him he de- 
clared his iatention to cut his way out. As he spoke he was 
felled to the earth by a stab in the back from the bayonet of 
one of the men whose lives he had saved in the morning. By 
a vigorous effort he succeeded in seizing the bayonet of the 
man as he was about to make a second thrust, and in the strug- 
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cle regained his feet. Seeing that the French had no intention 
of sparing him, he seized the man who had stabbed him, and 
being the stronger, used the fellow’s body to protect him from 


the bayonet thrusts that were aimed at him. He was struck 
repeatedly with the butts of muskets and bruised badly. He 
also received a sabre cut over the head, and would in all prob- 


ability have been killed, had not he been rescued by a young 
drummer. Even after quarter was granted, he was plundered 
of his valuables and money, and his preserver had much diffi- 
culty in saving him. Upon being taken to the rear he was 
treated kindly by General Renaud, but upon being left in the 
hands of some privates he suffered considerable indignity. He 
refused to allow his boot to be cut off, and bore with fortitude 
the acute pain caused by the wound in his ankle, because he 
hoped to be able to escape, in which case the loss of his boot 
would have been fatal to him. For nearly two days he lay on 
the ground, scantily clothed, exposed to the cold, it was 
January, and suffering greatly without the assistance of a sur- 
geon. At last, after considerable difficulty, he was conveyed to 
Marshal Soult’s headquarters, where he was received and cared 
for with great kindness. 

For several months he remained a prisoner in the hands of 
the French. His brother George spent several hours the night 
after the battle in going over the battle field with a lantern, 
searching for his body. His family believed him dead. Dur- 
ing all this time he was tortured by the fear that Moore, of 
whose death he was ignorant, would think he had not done his 
duty. 

At last his friends sent an English frigate to inquire after 
him, and Marshal Ney generously released him upon the con- 
dition that he would not serve again until regularly exchanged. 
The exchange was effected in January, 1810, and Major Napier 
at once rejoined his regiment which was then quartered in Eng- 
land. In May he obtained a leave of absence, and hastening 
to the Peninsula, joined the famous Light Division of General 
Crawfurd, as a volunteer. 

A great change had now taken place in his appearance. His 
expression, previous to the battle of Corunna, had been noted 
for its calmness and gravity. After that terrible struggle it 
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altered entirely. ‘His countenance,” says Sir William Napier, 
‘assumed a peculiarly vehement, earnest expression, and his re- 
semblance to a chained eagle was universally remarked.” He 
had hitherto been very particular in his dress, but now his 
profession engrossed his mind too thoroughly to allow him to pay 
much attention to such trifles. 

Shortly after Charles Napier’s arrival the English retreated 
towards the lines of Torres Vedras closely pursued by Massena. 
Wellington halted at Busaco and fought the French on the 
29th of September. 

The fire of the French was so heavy that all the staff and 
volunteer officers except Major Napier dismounted. One of his 
cousins urged him to leave his horse, or cover his uniform with 
a cloak. “No,” he replied, “this is the uniform of my regi- 
ment, and in it I will show or fall this day.” He had scarcely 
spoken when a musket ball passed through his nose, shattered 
his left jaw, and lodged near his ear. He fell from his horse, 
and was borne from the field. As they were taking him away, 
Lord Wellington came up, and asked “Who is that?’ Napier 
pulled off his hat, waved it and cried faintly, “I could not die 
at a better moment.” His conviction that he was mortally 
wounded was strengthened by hearing some officers say as he 
passed them, “Poor Napier, after all his wounds, is gone at 
last.” He bore the painful operation of extracting the ball, 
without flinching, and he was placed in a chapel in the convent 
of Busaco. While there he overheard the conversation of a 
party of officers who were eating and drinking in an adjoining 
room. It made him furious to think that men high in command 
should act in such a mammer while the battle was still raging. 
Starting up from his pallet he hurried towards the door to look 
for his horse. He was met by a wounded friend who was re- 
turning to the field, and prevented from leaving the place. 
His wounds were bleeding so profusely at the time that he could 
not speak. 

Owing to the improper surgical attention which he received, 
his wounds left permanent injuries behind them. His jaw set 
crooked, the broken gristle blocked up one of his nostrils, and 
his lip was disfigured. In 1846 he wrote, “No one who has 
not been hurt in some part which affects the sight, smell, hear- 
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ing or passage of food, can tell what small but constant suffer- 
ing is undergone. For thirty six years I have not known what 
itis to breathe freely.” The barbarous practice of drawing addi- 
tional blood from wounded men, which the surgeons of that 
day clung to, rendered him ever afterwards very susceptible to 
cold. He was sent to Lisbon after the battle, to recover from 
his wounds. 

Before his wounds had healed news came that Massena was 
retreating, and that Lord Wellington had left the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and was in’ pursuit of him. With his face and head 
still bandaged, Charles Napier mounted his horse and rode 
ninety two miles in twenty two hours, and reached his regi- 
ment, which was now with the army, on the morning of the 
13th of March. The horse he had ridden was his favorite, 
and he feared that the tremendous exertion would kill it, but he 
said he preferred losing it to missing the fight at Condeixa. The 
noble animal however, was not harmed by the ride. On the 
morning after he reached the army, and while hastening to the 
front where the Light Division was engaged, he met a litter 
covered with a blanket. ‘*What officer is that?’ he asked. 
“Captain Napier of the 52d, with a broken limb.” Ina few 
minutes he met another litter. ‘‘What officer is that?’ he asked. 
“Captain Napier of the 43d, mortally wounded.” He did not 
stop to speak to either of the brothers, whom he tenderly loved, 
but hastened into the action. Fortunately he passed through 
it unhurt. His brothers’ injuries were not as severe as was 
thought at first, and they recovered in the course of a few 
months. 

While lying in front of the lines of Torres Vedras, Massena 
had exhausted the country of its provisions, and during his re- 
treat wasted it with fire and sword. Owing to this the English 
army suffered greatly in the pursuit from a scarcity of food. 
Major Napier in his weak condition was subjected to great 
privations. For nearly three days he did not taste a morsel of 
food. He bore his trials cheerfully, and made light of his suf- 
ferings. ‘The essence of war,” he wrote many years after- 
wards, “is endurance, and not only that, but a pride and glory 
in privation, and a contempt for comfort as effeminate and 
disgraceful.” 
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During the pursuit. of Massena many instances of noble 
devotion and generosity occurred. William Light, a young 
cavalry officer, was fortunate enough to secure a loaf of bread, 
and although suffering greatly himself for want of food, rode 
twenty miles across the mountains to Condeixa at the risk of 
» his life to carry the bread to the wounded Napiers. Throwing 
it to them, he mounted his horse without speaking a word, and 
returned to his regiment. 

Sir William Napier thus relates another instance : 

‘‘A temporary bridge near the Murcella had to be destroyed by 
powder during Massena’s advance ; but the match failed, the enemy 
poured on, and the passage seemed lost! then a man of Charles 
Napier’s old corps—would to God his name had been preserved to 
posterity—exclaimed, ‘ It shall not fail,—they shall not pass.’ So 
saying, he deliberately walked along the structure, a floating one, to 
the mine, relighting the match, and bending his noble head over the 
spark, continued to watch its deadly progress until the explosion 
sent him from a world he was too heroic to live in.” 


In July, 1811, Charles Napierwas made Lieutenant Colonel. 
It was a very tardy act of justice. All those who had been 
Majors holding separate commands at Corunna had received 
their promotions, and Charles Napier had alone been passed 
over. General Bentinck had declared that the immediate cause 
of the victory was the timely advance of the 50th regiment 
under Major Napier, and that had he been spared, Sir John 
Moore would have asked for his promotion for his gallant 
services, in the previous retreat. Had Moore’s orders for the 
50th to be supported been obeyed, Soult’s army would have 
been destroyed. Unfortunately for young Napier, General 
Moore was killed, and his own name, in spite of his great 
service was not even mentioned in the official reports of the 
action. His subsequent conduct was, however, too marked to 
be overlooked, and the long delayed promotion came at last. 
He was subjected to a great mortification even in his advance- 
ment. 

The regiment to which he was assigned, was the 102d, which 
had just returned from New South Wales completely disorgan- 
ized, and he was ordered to leave the Peninsula, and take 
charge of it at once. He joined it in January, 1812, having 
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been detained for some time in Lisbon by sickness. Before he 
had recovered his health, he was ordered to Bermuda. Nothing 
but his stern sense of duty enabled him to meet the disappoint- 
ment of not being sent into active service. 

His life in Bermuda was not pleasant. He wrote to his 
mother : 


‘‘My broken jaw did not give me half the pain the life we lead 
here does. A wet climate, nothing to eat, no fruit, no vegetables, 
no wine, no good company; for the people after cheating you in 
their shops all day have the impudence to think they are to be your 
” 


companions in the evening. 


While in Bermuda he devoted himself to study and to dis- 
ciplining his regiment. He never at any time in his life asked 
anything of his soldiers that he was not willing to perform 
himself. The yellow fever broke out, and raged with violence, 
Many of the troops were swept off, and the greatest terror 
reigned among the garrison. One evening they buried an 
Ensign. This event increased the depression of the officers and 
men. All who attended the funeral hastened to a party to 
drive away their painful feelings. Colonel Napier remained in 


his chamber, resolved to conquer the terror which was striving 
to obtain the mastery over him. “I put out one candle,” he 


says, “and let the snuff of the other grow as long as my own 
nose, and at midnight my lowness was overcome ; then quoth I, 
So! I am master: let me sleep.” 

In June, 1813, he was sent with Sir Sidney Reckwith and 
Sir John Warren to ravage the coasts of the United States. 
He was second to Beckwith, and had under him a brigade of 
marines, and some volunteers from the French prisoners taken 
in the war, besides his own regiment. He was shocked at the 
outrages committed by the British land and naval forces along 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries, and did all in his power to 
prevent them. General Beckwith was also a humane man, but 
was powerless to control Admirals Warren and Cockburn. 
Referring to the outrages committed by the French volunteers, 
he wrote as follows : 


“They really murdered without an object, but for the pleasure of 
murdering. One robbed a poor Yankee and pretended all sorts of 
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anxiety for him. It was the custom of war, he said, to rob a 
prisoner, but he was sorry for him. When he had thus coaxed the 
man into confidence, he told him to walk on before, as he must go to 
the General; the poor wretch obeyed, and when his back was 
turned the musket was fired into his brain. I would rather see ten 
of them shot than one American. It is quite shocking to see men 
who speak our own language brought in wounded; one feels as if 
they were English peasants, and that we are killing our own people.” 


In September, 1813, he left America for Europe, having ex- 
changed into his old regiment, the 50th, that he might once 
more be with it in battle. He was disappointed, however, for 
when he reached England, the war was over. He did not re- 
main idle. He had been a close observer of men and measures 
during the time he had borne arms, and also a rigid student of 
military science. He had laid surely and securely the founda- 
tion upon which he afterwards built his greatness. At the close 
of the war, he entered the Military College at Farnham with 
his brother William. He was now thirty two, but he did not 
consider himself too old to learn. Upon the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba, he hastened to the Continent, intending to join 
the army as a volunteer. The Emperor moved too quickly for 
him. Before he reached the army Waterloo had been fought, and 
he had to content himself with assisting at the storming of Cam- 
bray, and a share in the fight at Paris. After the overthrow of 
Napoleon be returned to the college at Farnham, where he re- 
mained till the close of 1817. He studied hard, and even after 
he had become the chief of an army carried with him constantly 
the instructions of Frederick the Great, and consulted them 
daily. Thirty years after he left the college he wrote to a 
young friend : 

** By reading you will be distinguished ; without it abilities are of 
little use. A man may talk and write, but he can not learn his pro- 
fession without constant study to prepare, especially for the higher 
rank, because he theu wants knowledge and experience of others im- 
proved by his own. But when in a post of responsibility he has no 
time to read, and if he comes to such a post with an empty skull, it 
is then too late to fill it, and he makes no figure. Thus, many peo- 
ple fail to distinguish themselves, and say they are unfortunate, 
which is untrue; their own previous idleness unfitted them to profit 
by fortune,” 
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In 1819 Colonel Napier was appointed inspecting field officer 
in the Ionian Islands. ‘This position was not pleasant to him, 
as he had scarcely anything to do, and with him life was action. 
Several times he was sent on secret missions to Ali Pacha at 
Joannina, and in 1821 obtained permission to travel in Greece. 
He has left us in his journal a most interesting account of his 
travels through that ancient land. Every page is full of instruc- 
tion. He paid particular attention to the topographical features 
of the country, and his journal contains numerous plans for its 
defence. 

In 1821 he visited England, but was back at his post in 
January, 1822. Upon his return he was appointed Military 
Resident of Cephalonia, or Lieutenant to the Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands. In this position his power was 
absolute, and his capacity for civic government fully and suc- 
cessfully tested. Referring to his duties, he says : 


** Besides being king, I am bishop also, and all the convents and 
churches are under me; the priests can not kill a fowl without my 
written order. . . . . My predecessor is going home half dead from 
labor ; but to me it is health, spirit,everything. I live for some use 
now. I take no rest myself, and give nobody else any.” 


He did not exaggerate. He labored incessantly. Fourteen 


hours a day he always passed in attending to public business. 
He constructed splendid roads over rocky steeps where only 
wretched mule paths had existed previously ; he built moles and 


market places, widened the streets, and so entirely changed the 
prisons that they were fit for the use of human beings. Indeed, 
we may say he re-created the country over which he ruled, and 
under him even-handed justice was rigidly and impartially dis- 
pensed. He thus declares the secret of his success : 


‘“‘ How entirely all things depend on the mode of executing them, 
and how ridiculous mere tlteories are! My suecessor thought, as 
half the world always thinks, that a man in cominand has only to 
order, and obedience will follow. Hence they are baffled, not from 
want of talent, but from inactivity. Vainly thinking that while they 
spare themselves, every one under them will work like horses.” 


In the midst of his usefulness, he was removed from his office. 
In 1830, Sir F. Adams, the then Lord High Commissioner, 
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brought certain charges against Colonel Napier, who was ordered 
to report to the Home Minister. These charges were brought 
during the absence of Colonel Napier in England. Lord Gode- 


rich, the Home Secretary, must have been satisfied of the falsity 


of the accusations, but he yielded to the influence brought to 
bear upon him. He offered to Colonel Napier the Residency of 
Zante, which was a higher command, but the latter considered 
that his reputation required his restoration to his former com- 
mand. ‘This being refused him, he left the employ of the goy- 
ernment, and retired to private life. 

During his residence at Cephalonia, he lost his mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. This affliction was followed 
by the death of his wife in 1833, after his return to England. 
His grief was very great. Six months after the sad event he 
wrote to his sister : 

**T am cheerful with others; my grief breaks out when alone ; at 
no other time do I let it have its way ; but when tears are too much 
checked there comes a terrible feeling on the top of my head which 


distracts me, and my lowness then seems past endurance.” 


When his wife died he was residing at Bath. After her 
death, he removed to Caen in Normandy, and devoted all his 
time to the education and training of his daughters. He en- 
deavored to make them religious, as the foundation of all excel- 
lence. He taught them to keep accounts, that they might 
guard against extravagance. He made them industrious, that 
they might not be unable to work if they were poor, nor dispos- 
ed to waste their time, if rich. He learned them to cook, that 
they might be more competent to manage their servants, and able 
to provide for themselves, in the event of such a course becom- 
ing necessary. 

In 1834, having been tendered the government of a distant 
colony, he married again in order that his children might have 
some one to care for them during the time he would be com- 
pelled to devote to his duties. The government, however, re- 
fusing to afford him the proper support, he declined the ap- 
pointment. 

He was now tried in a severe school. He had invested a 
large portion of his savings in American bonds, and the shame- 
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ful repudiation of them by some of the States, reduced him, with 
numbers of others, to a condition of complete poverty. 

In 1838, he urged his claims for promotion. He had been 
passed over by the government, and little or no notice taken of 
his valuable services. Governments are always ungrateful, and 
none has ever been more so than that of Great Britain. Sir 
William Napier went to Lord Fitz Roy Somerset, and insisted 
upon justice being done to his brother. He was frankly told that 
his brother had been represented at the Horse Guards, “as an 
impracticable man who quarrelled with everybody.” Sir Wil- 
liam was not slow to refute the charge, and the result was that 
Colonel Napier was made a General, and a Knight of the Bath, 
and in 1839 received the command of the Northern District. 
Upon being summoned to Court to be invested with the ribbon 
of the Bath, he made the following entry in his journal : 


**In the midst of embroidery, gold lace, stars, orders, titles, and 
a crowd of soldiers, I met many an old comrade of the Peninsular 
War, worn, meagre, greyheaded, stooping old men, sinking fast. I 
too have one leg in the grave. When we had last been together, we 
were young, active, full of high spirits, dark or auburn locks. Now 
all are changed, all are parents, all full of cares. Well, the world 
is chained hand to hand, for there were also young soldiers there, 
just fledged, meet companions for their young Queen; they too will 
grow old, but will they have the memory of battles when like us they 
hurry towards the grave? There was our pretty young Queen re- 
ceiving our homage, and our shrivelled bodies and grey heads were 
bowed before her throne, intimating our resolution to stand by it, as 
we had stood by it when it was less amiably filled; I wonder what 
she thought of us old soldiers! We must have appeared to her like 
wild beasts, and I dare say she looked at us as she looks at the ani- 
mals in the Zoological Garden. Lord Hill is old, and has lost his 
teeth ; poor Sir John Jones looked like a ghost; and Sir Alexander 
Dickson is evidently breaking. Thinking how these men have di- 
rected the British thunders of war, I saw that death was the mas- 
ter, the brilliance of the Court vanished, and the grim spectre stared 
! we are in the 
larder for worms, and apparently very indifferent venison.” 


me in the face ; hisempire is creeping over all! Yes 


In the midst of his new happiness, Sir Charles did not forget 
the brave drummer who had saved his life at Corunna, When 
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he was informed that he was to be made a Knight of the Bath, 
he wrote to ascertain if he was entitled to supporters. “If so,” 


he said, ‘tone shall be a French drummer, for poor Guibert’s 
sake.” 

While here, we may mention that Guibert’s conduct in say- 
ing Major Napier’s life was ultimately the cause of his losing 
his own. Napoleon upon hearing of the act, awarded Guibert 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. A person falsely pretend- 
ing to be the real preserver of Napier, got a decision in his 
favor, and deprived Guibert of his reward. The drummer, 
enraged at the injustice done him, deserted, was captured and 
shot. 

The department to which General Napier was appointed in 
1839, was an important one. It comprised eleven counties, 
and was full of Chartists, who were then contemplating a ris- 
ing. An outbreak was confidently expected, and might come 
at any moment. The force under General Napier was very 
small, and had been imprudently scattered over a Jarge area. 
Forty-two troopers at Halifax were quartered in twenty-one 
distant billets, and in some cases were even separated from their 
horses. Where barracks were provided they were of such a 
character that the troops were exposed to great danger in occu- 
pying them. Not only were the men thus exposed to the dan- 
ger of being cut off by mere handfuls of resolute Chartists, but 
they were, by their separation, deprived of the ability to act in 
harmony, and were exposed to the danger of being seduced from 
their duty by the threats or promises of the mob. 

This was the danger against which General Napier had to 
contend upon his very entrance upon his command. He began 
with the determination that the military should not be over- 
thrown anywhere, and immediately set about concentrating his 
forces. He encountered great difficulty in doing so. Men of 
property became alarmed at the withdrawal of the troops from 
their immediate neighborhood and endeavoured to prevent it; 
but Sir Charles was firm. He told them that they must depend 
upon themselves to keep the rioters at bay until he could bring 
up his troops; and succeeded in convincing them that without 
having his troops all in hand, he could render them no assist- 
tance, Before he granted detachments, he required the magis- 
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trates to provide barracks where the men could be kept together, 
and proper care paid to their health and comfort. He invited 
prominent leaders of the Chartists to visit his barracks, and in- 
spect his troops, and impressed them with a sense that they were 
no match for him. His chief care was to avoid coming to hos- 
tilities, for he dreaded an effusion of blood. With him mercy 
always tempered justice. He might have shot or ridden down 
the rioters without caring for them, but he was too humane for 
that. He aimed to show them the utter folly of taking up arms 
against the government, hoping by such a course to overawe 
them. ‘Many a man,” he said, “will join a row that will not 
begin one, and many a man would begin one when he sees no 
force arrayed against him, who would never attempt it if he 
sees there must be a fight.”” When the Chartists leaders talked 
of their physical force, he exclaimed : 


** Fools! we have the physical force, not they. Who is to move 
them when I am dancing around them with cavalry, and pelting 
them with cannon shot? What would their one hundred thousand 
men do with my one hundred rockets wriggling their fiery tails 
among them, roaring, scorching, tearing, smashing all they come 
near? And when in desperation and despair, they broke to fly, how 
would they bear five regiments of cavalry careering through them? 
Poor men! poor men! how little do they know of physical force.” 


When he discovered that the Chartists of England and the 
Liberals of France were carrying on a regular correspondence, 


he did not hesitate to declare that the design of each was to get 


money from the other. Events have proved the correctness of 
his judgment. 

His military rule in the Northern District was marked by 
the happiest results, and placed him high in the estimation of 
his countrymen, His wisdom, courage, energy, firmness, and 
above all his moderation, went far towards warding off the ter- 
rible blow aimed at his country’s liberties. All this was done 
under great personal trouble. He was a constant sufferer from 
his wounds, and for a while it seemed likely that he would be 
entirely deprived of the power of breathing through his nose. 
This terrible affliction did, however, befall him, and in spite of 
the horror with which he had always looked forward to it, he 
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bore it bravely and even cheerfully, thanking Heaven that his 
trials were no worse. He was also threatened with the loss of 
his sight. The contemplation of it was dreadful beyond de- 
scription. He recalled the sufferings of his mother, who had 
been blind previous to her death, and tried to comfort himself 
with the remembrance of her Christian resignation. Outwardly 
he was calm and tranquil in all his trials. Not a murmur, not 
a word of repining passed his lips, and it is only from his journal 
that we gain an insight into his feelings. 

This was the man to whom in his fifty ninth year, while 
smarting under the sense of injustice and neglect, success came 
after so many years of waiting. He was offered a place on 
the Indian staff, and at once accepted it. 

He reached India just after the disastrous termination of the 
war in Affghanistan, and when the English were undergoing 
their greatest reverses. The native princes were forming a 
deep and wide spread conspiracy, which had for its object the 
total destruction of the British power in the East. The Gover- 
nor-General and his assistants were incapable of meeting the 
storm, and it required the will and heart of Charles Napier to 
strike terror into the Ameers, and keep them in subjection. He 
was at first given the command of the force stationed in Scinde, 
to cover the retreat, or assist the movements of the English at 
Cabool. As the difficulties between the government and the 
Ameers increased, he was given the chief command in Scinde. 
He suspected the conspiracy of the princes, and did not rest until 
he had discovered it. When the conquest of Scinde was re- 
solved upon, he was for prompt and vigorous measures. When 
it was seen by the Governor-General that war must ensue, he 
was ordered to advance. He at once crossed the Indus at 
Roree, and established himself in a position to prevent the re- 
treat of the Ameers to the hill country. Then arranging a 
part of his force so as to hold the lines he had occupied, he 
pushed forward rapidly upon the enemy. lis own equipment 
consisted of a small portmanteau, a pair of canteens, two camp 
tables, a bed, and a private soldier’s tent. His advance was 
sudden and swift, and he came upon the Ameers before they 
had prepared to meet. him. Some he awed into submission, 
and others he forced to give pledges for their 


good behavior. 
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In spite of this, armed bands were gathering from every direc- 
tion, and it was necessary to strike boldly before the hostile 
army could assemble. The genius of the soldier was equal to 
the occasion. Hs marched rapidly to the edge of the desert, 
and having posted his troops in positions to cut off the escape 
of the Ameers, resolved upon and executed the most daring 
feat of his career. 

Seven days’ march in the desert, in a position considered 
inaccessible to any but the hardiest natives, lay the powerful 
fortress of Emaun-Thur, the stronghold of the Ameers. Here, 
the native princes believed, that in the event of their defeat in 
the open field, they would be able to rally their forces, and col- 
lect a fresh army, safe from the attacks of the English. Great 
was their dismay, however, when they learned that the English 
commander was advancing through the desert upon their 
stronghold. It was a bold move upon which Charles Napier 
resolved. With five hundred men, natives and Europeans, 
mounted on camels, and with a battery of nine pounders drawn 
by the same means, the old soldier pushed on for seven days, 
and at last the impregnable fortress stood before him ; but silent 
and deserted. The Ameers had fled in dismay before the 
daring band. A_ brief halt was made. Emaun-Thur was 


blown up and destroyed with ten thousand pounds of gunpow- 


der, and the return march was begun. For seven days more 
the men pushed onward through the sea of sand, and 
at last reached their comrades whom they had left on the edge 
of the desert. The march and the destruction of the fortress 
had produced a powerful impression upon the natives. They 
had shown them that they were contending with a foe for whom 
nothing was too difficult, and whose arm could reach them any 
where. Still they resolved to make a determined effort to de- 
stroy him. They continued to collect their forces. Efforts to 
treat with them were made by the British Commissioners, but 
Charles Napier distrusted them, and continued to advance. 

The march. into the desert took place early in 1843, and by 
July of the same year Napier was at Mutaree, within a day’s 
march of the capital. There he learned of the failure of the 
negotiations with the princes who had been treating simply to 
gain time, an advantage, however, of which his steady 
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advance had deprived them. He learned also that the Ameers 
were strongly posted at Meeanee, six miles from Hydrabad, with 
about eighteen thousand men, plentifully supplied with artillery, 
Other troops were hurrying on to join them. His own force 
consisted of twenty-eight hundred men, of whom only four 
hundred were English, and twelve guns, but he resolved to at- 
tack the enemy at once before their combinations were com- 
pleted. It was a desperate throw, but the game required 
unflinching nerve. 

Accordingly on the 17th of July, 1843, he made a fierce 
attack upon the native army, and forced it to abandon the field. 
He lost two hundred and fifty-six men, and the enemy five 
thousand. 

Scarcely had the field been won when General Napier was 
informed that Shere Mohammed, the Lion of Meerpoor, was 
only a few miles off with ten thousand men, hastening to join 
the defeated army. In spite of this, however, he summoned 
Hydrabad to surrender. The authorities asked for terms. 
‘*Life, and nothing else,” was the reply. ‘Decide before mid- 
day, for the dead will then be buried, and my men _ will have 
had their breakfast.” Hydrabad was a strong city, and might 
have defied every effort of the English, but the terror of 
Meeanee was too great, and three days after the battle the red 
cross waved over the towers of the romantic old capital. Shere 
Mohammed professed submission, and retired to his stronghold 
at Meerpoor. 

Charles Napier was convinced that the lull was only tem- 
porary. His keen eye detected fresh dangers. Shere Moham- 
med was collecting forces for another stand; but time was as 
important to the English as to him. So Napier held Hydrabad, 
and hurried reinforcements to him. Soon he was at the head of 
five thousand men, and advanced at once upon the Lion whom 
he found with twenty thousand men, occupying a magnificent 
position at Dubba, six miles south of Hydrabad. Here, as at 
Meeanee, the battle was a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, and, 
as in the former engagement, the enemy withdrew slowly and 
sullenly. The Lion retreated to the desert. Napier followed 
him. Meerpoor was occupied, and the desert fort of Omercote 
secured. Mohammed emerged from the desert to make one 
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more stand, but his communications were seized, his forces sur- 
rounded and dispersed, and he himself forced to escape across 
the Indus, a fugitive. 

The conquest of Scinde was now complete, and Napier was 
made its Governor. Richly did he deserve the honor. It was 
his genius, his energy that had destroyed the power of the 
Ameers; but he had a more trying task before him now. 
Scinde was to be quieted. A nation of robbers, feudal chiefs, and 
predatory bands, was to be brought under the reign of law and 
order. It was a difficult undertaking, but the old soldier went 
manfully to work at it, and succeeded well. ‘The Beloochee 
was submissive, and ceased to be a robber, though he did not 
readily become a trader or agriculturist. The sword and shield 
were the appurtances only of the chief. Gibbets, with murder- 
ers hanging on them, stood throughout the land. Robbers were 
chased into remote districts and taken. Small bodies of police 
moved hither and thither, where armed bands had scarcely 
dared to go before. The lowest appealed for justice and had 
it; before the tribunals a man was a man, whether Ameer or 
Ryot. The tide of emigration flowed in on the country.” On 
the northwestern border, however, was the domain of a power- 
ful robber-chief, Beja Khan. This outlaw caused such great 
annoyance that Charles Napier resolved to destroy his power, 
Collecting his forces, he moved swiftly across the desert, and 
entered the robber’s country. The whole march was scarcely 
less wonderful than that upon Emaun-Thur, and its effects were 
more decisive. ‘The robbers abandoned their homes and retired 
to their stronghold at Twikkie, whose immense strength would 
have batted a less determined man than their stern foe. Napier 
cared little for rocks and hills, however. He had driven his 
enemies into one band, and shut them up within their lair. 
Ilis troops were closing around them. They had an abundance 
of provisions, while the robbers were starving. At last they 
surrendered. The robbers were subdued, and planted as 
colonists. The stern, implacable conqueror, having forced his 
enemies into submission, became their friend. Justice, 
fair and even-handed, was meted out to all, and he was looked 
up to as a protector, and hate was turned to reverence. 

When the Sheik war broke out in 1845, General Napier, by 
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extraordinary efforts, collected and put in the field in forty days 
a completely organized and equipped army of fifteen thousand 
men. It was his promptness and vigor that caused the result 
of the campaign to favor the English, although he was not 
actually in command until after the battles. 

In the autumn of 1847, he resigned and left Scinde to save 
the life of his wife, and returned to England. He was not to 
stay there long, however. A great disaster befel the British 
arms, and their entire power in the East was seriously threat- 
ened. So great was the danger that the Duke of Wellington 
sent for General Napier, and begged him to go out and take 
command. ‘*Kither you or I must go,” were his words, 
Napier consented, and the Directors, though hostile to him, 
were forced to accept him. 

He reached India after the battle of Goojerat had been fought, 
and the danger averted. He at once set to work to reform the 
army. ‘The work was difficult, and he had to encounter the 
hostility of the Governor General and Council, who exerted all 
their energies to thwart him. Being his superiors in rank they 
succeeded in many instances : but, undaunted, he persevered, and 
in spite of the jealousy and hostility which surrounded him, 
succeeded in rendering the Indian army more efficient than it 
had ever been before. 

In January, 1851, he left India for England again. His jour- 
ney was an ovation. Crowds of natives whom he had con- 
quered, and then ruled so wisely that they learned to love him, 
surrounded him with every mark of honor and affection. In 
Scinde he was presented with a sword, and his reception at 
Bombay was a triumph. 

The remainder of his life was passed in tranquility. His last 
appearance in public was as one of the pall bearers at the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 

On the 29th of August, 1853, he expired peacefully. He 
lay on his old camp bedstead, surrounded by trophies of his 
Indian campaigns. At his feet was the chief Ameer’s white 
marble chair of state, on which lay his service sword, which he 
had inherited from his father, and over his head flapped in the 
morning breeze the colors of the 22d Regiment that had led 
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the fight at Meeanee and Dubba. Amid these, and surrounded 
by his weeping family, the spirit of the great soldier went back 
to the God who gave it. 

Here we must lay down our pen. Our task has been a 
pleasant one, but we feel that we have not done justice to the 
theme. We have endeavored to tell simply and briefly the 
story of one to whom, though great in his manhood and his 
prime, it was reserved to become in his old age, a period of life 
when most men are content to live upon the past, one of ‘those 
privileged beings who appear in history from time to time like 
luminous beacons, dissipating the darkness of their epoch, and 
throwing light into the future.” 





ARTICLE VI. 


SHORT SERMONS. 


‘*Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he 
is near; let the wicked forsake his way, and th> unrighteous man his 
thoughts: and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.”—ZJsa. lv. 6, 7. 


In almost every earthly pursuit there is a favorable time for ac- 


. 
complishing human purposes, a time adapted to success. And the 


larger part of man’s achievement is to be accounted for by the apt- 
ness with which this favorable time is discerned, and the facility 
with which it is seized upon. ‘* Strike while the iron is hot.” 

The same principle applies to things spiritual and eternal. All 
times are suitable for seeking the Lord; and yet there are times 
which are more especially so, times which hold out stronger encour- 
agement, and afford greater facilities, times when it is peculiarly 
true that the Lord is near, and may be found. 

The text is an exhortation to men to improve these seasons of 
God’s especial nearness in their search for Him. 

I. It is implied here that men must seek the Lord would they find 
Him; that they have lost Him, that they are without Him in the 
world. The word “seek” in the text, originally signifies to “tread a 
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place by frequent coming and going,” as an individual in search of 
something lost. 

II. It is implied that there is a time especially favorable for this 
work of seeking the Lord. There are seasons of revival when men 
feel inwardly constrained to flee from the wrath to come. Isaiah 
describes such a season: *‘ For I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods on the dry ground; I will pour my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine offspring. And they shall 
spring up as among the grass—as willows by the water-courses, 
One shall say, I am the Lord’s; and another shall call himself by 
the name of Jacob; and another shall subscribe with his hand unto 
the Lord, and surname himself by the name of Israel.” Here is a 
period in which the tide sets toward the church. God is near, in an 
especial sense. His word is as the fire and hammer. 

III. The text describes the manner in which God is to be sought 
at such times. He has given us his own directions. 

1. The first step is the abandonment of sinful practices. ‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his way,” his habits. His habits are opposed to 
God. If a man would think right, he must do right. <A part 
of Christian character is abstinence from evil. ‘ Cease to do evil.” 

2. The second step is the abandonment of the sinful purpose. 
‘‘ Let the unrighteous man forsake his thoughts,” his plans, his pur- 
poses, his views. 

3. He must return unto the Lord. Something positive is to be 
done. He must come just as he is, by repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

IV. What prospect has a man who is thus seeking the Lord? 

1. God will have compassion on him. Mercy is what man wants, 
not justice. 

2. God will “ abundantly pardon him”; free him from the full 
penalty of the law; not wink at his transgression. God pardons 
abundantly, obliterates, annihilates transgression ; washes it away ; 
blots it out. 

Such is the Being, and this is the time and method of seeking 
Him. There is one consideration which we may well remember in 
conclusion. It is implied in the text that there are times when God 
may not be found. Favorable opportunities imply unfavorable ones. 
Ease implies difficulty. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 
There is a day of salvation. Improve it. There is an ‘accepted 
time. Adopt it. 
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«« And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time; when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee.”—Acts xxiv. 25. 


Gop’s servants are often called to plead His cause before the 
great: Moses before Pharaoh, Nathan before David, Elijah before 
Ahab, the second Elijah before Herod, and the Apostle before the 
covetous and lustful Felix. All men need the same repentance and 
blood of cleansing, the same uplifted sacrifice. 

Felix is the type of the impenitent man of every generation. 

I. Felix had a curiosity to hear the truth. Probably, like many 
a modern hearer, he expected some elaborate and philosophical dis- 
cussion of the new system of faith. Paul knew his duty better. 
He did not come to tickle itching ears; but to awaken the con- 
science. 

II. Felix rejected the Gospel without intending it. He trembled 
in view of a meeting with his Judge. He might have done as did 
the jailor of Philippi. He concluded to defer the matter for the 
present. 

So impenitent men now do mean to repent; but not now. 
They must be deliberate about it. When the Apostle preached, 
then was Felix’ opportunity, his convenient season. Now is theirs. 

In Felix’ reply to the Apostle, three false and dangerous senti- 
ments are implied. 

1. That repentance is a favor to God, and not an obligation, a 
necessity resting upon His creatures. 

2. That every man will have a cotivenient season for repentance. 

3. That, then, he has only to call, and God will answer. 

Like Felix, most men reject the Gospel without intending it. 
They never say, ‘Go thy way forever!” but only, ‘‘for this time !” 
They hear from curiosity, from habit, to resolve upon future repent- 
ance. 


III. This conduct of Felix, and those of whom he is a type, ap- 
pears in its true light, only when we consider that all the promises of 
salvation which God has made, have to do with the present time. 
**'To-day.” ** Now.” ** Boast not thyself of to-morrow.” Au- 
gustine prayed, ‘‘O Lord, make me chaste and continent, but 
not now.” 


How procrastination in believers confirms and co-operates with 
that of unbelievers. Dr. Chalmers spent the evening in conversa- 
tion with a man who died during the night, and never mentioned 
the Saviour’s love. ‘* Be instant in season, out of season.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
. LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.—The Divine Life and the New Birth. By the Rev. James 
Craik, D. D. 12mo. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866, 


Parts of this volume have been before the public for several years 
in another form. Its author, the rector of an Episcopal church in 
Kentucky, and a highly esteemed minister in that denomination of 
Christians, writes with much strength and concentration of thought, 
with a thorough conscientiousness, and an excellent spirit. His 
topics embrace the vital doctrines of redemption and of the Chris- 
tian life, the constitution and fundamental idea of the kingdom of 
God on earth, the worship and sacraments of the church, and other 
collateral subjects. All these are treated in an earnest, positive 
way, not controversially, but for instruction and edification. The 
work has been carefully thought out, and deserves to form a part of 
the permanent literature of the religious body whence it emanates. 
There is, also, much in it which will find appreciative readers 
among all devout Christians. 

The design of the author can be stated in few words. He would 
build up a defence against modern rationalism, in his own church 
and out of it, by widening the narrowness of ‘the popular theol- 
ogy,” from which he regards much of the present scepticism a re- 
action, and by commending to the public a moderate episcopacy, in 
distinction from one too high or too low. Theologically, he works 
at much the same task which occupied Whately in his Essays on St. 
Paul’s epistles. What, in our judgment, that eminent logician did 
not accomplish, we do not here find effected. We deem it simply 
impossible to make an Arminian out of the apostle to the Gentiles. 
While Dr. Craik is luminous and scriptural upon the cardinal points 
of sin and redemption, he contends against a particular election to 
salvation as though that necessitated a limited atonement, and inter- 
fered with the universality of the provisions of grace in Christ. 
One would think it were time for intelligent writers on the side of 
an election to the privilege of béing saved, but not to an actual 
salvation, to see that the Calvinistic or Pauline doctrine of 
election to life everlasting puts not a straw in the way of any 
soul’s pardon and justification, while it does assure the fact which 
nothing else assures, that all the souls for which Christ died shall 


not persist in rejecting his purchased and offered grace. Itisa 
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mystery to us that, with her articles so suffused with the Augustin- 
ian theology for which their framers confessed so hearty a sympathy, 
for substance, there should be found in the Episcopal church the 
present comparatively small agreement with this method of explain- 
ing Christian doctrine. Leyden has proved too strong for Geneva, 
inside the rubric, it must be confessed. We doubt if it has altogether 
been the result of logic. If the Commonwealth men had been less 
Calvinistic, the church of England now might have been more so. 

Much as we admire the carefulness with which this church nurses 
her tender lambs —an example which should reprove and teach not 
a few outside her pale—we are compelled to except against her 
views of the baptismal ordinance, even as laid down by so cautious 
and religious a writer as Dr. Craik. <A brief quotation will give 
the reason. 

‘**In Baptism every child is taught to say that he ‘ was made a member 
of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.’ 
They were made members of Christ, because they were, by baptism, in- 
corporated into the church which is His body, the fulness of Him who 
filleth all in all.’. The members of Christ are necessarily, by virtue o 
that relation, the children of God; ‘and if children, then heirs; heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ.’” p. 209. 


We must, in candor, admit that the author repudiates the idea of 
conveying, through these phrases, a belief that baptism is a saving 
ordinance. He condemns those who say that ‘‘it is to the Sacra- 
ments that man must lbok, both for the beginning and the continu- 
ance of Divine Grace. In Baptism, grace is first infused.” p. 11. 
This is denounced as the contrary pole of error to ‘*the popular 
theology.” He calls it ‘partial, one-sided, and insufficient .. . 
just as narrow and just as much in conflict with human experience 
and human consciousness” as—the Calvinism of the day. We 
will not stop to try this novel equipoise, but will put it to the reader 
whether, in spite of his disclaimer, the author has not taught this 
very heresy, in the citation thus made. If the terms there used, 
from Scripture, do not declare the fact of a renewed nature, then we 
affirm that no language can convey this idea. We are continually 
told that all which is meant by regeneration and being a Christian, 
in the baptismal formula, is merely an external connection thus 
formed with the visible church. The last proposition we would not 
object against, for it is a part of our faith that a very important re- 
lation is so established in baptism. But here and habitually, lan- 
guage is employed which defines with emphasis the most vital union 
of the soul of man with God—*‘ children, heirs, joint heirs with 
Christ.” This, in biblical usage, is fundamentally more than being 
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baptized with water. We claim that it is neither scriptural or safe 
so to employ words. The meaning will, by a fatal necessity, be 
ever breaking away from these bounds and escaping into ruinous 
lapses of false doctrine. To be born of God is more than to be 
signed with water; and Christ meant that Nicodemus should un- 
derstand this. Dr. Craik says that baptism is the birth-act of a 
soul into Christ’s kingdom, which has received the converting grace, 
as our Lord was not born into this world until he had been con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost in the Virgin’s womb; thus rightly con- 
tradicting the teaching of those who contend that the saving grace 
comes from God in and through the baptismal rite. We admit with 
Leighton, that the phrase **a new born Jew” was used before our 
Lord’s time, of the change of a man’s pursuits from one calling to 
another; but it does not follow that in Christian usage it signifies 
any such superficial transition. Our exception to the position here 
taken is, that religiously and in the meaning of Christ, the new birth 
or regeneration is made to mean primarily and mainly a profession, 
through baptism, of Christian faith and obedience. We, on the con- 
trary, affirm, that the receiving of the converting grace itself is this 
new birth of which the baptismal sacrament is the appointed declara- 
tion to the world: and we can but see the gravest evils involved in 
the maintenance of the other ground. Between this author and our- 
selves, this may be only a difference as to the use of biblical lan- 
guage. But, where his usage ends, to what it directly leads, he 
himself most clearly shows us in the just and lreavy strictures which 
he pens upon the full-grown heresy of sacramental salvation as en- 
trenched in the Papacy. We hold a true exegesis of the words of 
Christ and his apostles to be an indispensable barrier against that 
most pestilent delusion, and that this interpretation is with us. 

These criticisms, which we do not care to extend, will show the 
main drift of our dissent from this very able treatise. Some other 
opinions we might not endorse, as, for instance, the pith of the 
chapter on **Church and State.” But very much of the work we 
do endorse as soundly true and profitable. We deeply sympathize 
with the author’s desire to rid Christianity of all needless encum- 
brances, so as to commend it successfully to the ** wise and prudent” 
of our day, as well as to the **weak and base.” But it does not 
seem to us that the achievement of this good object points toward 
either the doctrinal or ecclesiastical solution of the subject here at- 
tempted. We prefer to abide by the Puritan theology and polity in 
this grand enterprise of enlightening and saving men. At the same 
time, we hold our faith in charity and good will toward all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 
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2.—The Decline of the French Monarchy. By Henrt Martin. 
Translated from the fourth Paris edition. By Mary L. Boorn. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1866. 


Tus is the last section of ‘*the History of France from the most 
remote period,” giving the decadence of the Monarchy under the old 
Bourbon dynasty, from 1748 to 1789—the steep down grade into 
the abysm of the Jacobin Revolution of ’90. 

The author @hus traverses a field of moral and political interest 
hardly second to any since our era began. It includes the state of 
Europe during that period with its American complications, involv- 
ing the wars of the continent in which France had a hand, the pro- 
gress of European empire in Asia, and also the old French and the 
Revolutionary wars on this side the ocean. It takes up the history of 
opinions as promulgated by such men as Voltaire, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, the Encyclopadists, giving’ much attention to the effects of their 
speculations on the national life. , Generally the historian’s criticisms 
of these leaders of the public thought of that day, would be accepted 
as just and sensible by intelligent readers, bating an occasional effer- 
vescence of French sentiment. His admiration of their genius and 
mental power, of which as a countryman of theirs he naturally is 
proud, though leading him to treat them tenderly, does not blind 
him to the perception of their errors, delusions and crimes. His pie- 
tures of these men are vivacious and mostly true, done with a few 
bold, vivid strokes, as of Voltaire: ‘this mind, always eager to live 
outside of itself”... . ** with little depth and immense surface.” 
It is obvious that our author puts the influence of this notorious pub- 
licist, upon his times, much below that of the profounder and more 
sentimental Rousseau. In this he agrees with the judgment of the 
better class of historical students. There was, indeed, a wonderfui 
despotism inthe pen of the half savage philosopher and theorist. 
He has the bad preéminence of an imperial misleader of men. 
Yet it would be unjust to deny that some of his speculations embrace 
truths of exceeding moment to the right educational and social pro- 
gress of the world. 

It certainly would have been impossible to write any just account 
of the period reviewed in this work, without dwelling in detail upon 
its philosophical and literary features. But what is thus true of 
that country is true, in a degree, of every nation. We hope the time 
is about passed when authors will dignify a mere recital of military 
and political changes with the name of history. If the national life 
is the progress of its thinking, reasoning intellect, and conscience, 
that life can neither be known or recorded without a constant refer 
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ence to its literature, particularly those departments of this which 
involve the moral and religious ideas of the people. What, with- 
out this, would be the narrative of our last half century? 

It ought, we suppose, to be a sufficient voucher for the literary 
ability and the historical fidelity of this work, that it has been hon- 
ored with the prize in this department of letters, from the French 
Academy. That judgment has been amply affirmed by ablest erit- 
ics. It is learned, full, reflective, and spirited as the, Parisian Jitter 
ateurs know so well how to make their pages. The somewhat ex- 
tended debate respecting the translation of these volumes, which M, 
Martin, by the way, highly compliments, seems narrowing down to 
this—that its defects lie not so much in a want of accuracy, as in 
an alleged stiffness and obscureness of style. We have found, how- 
ever, no special trouble, either in reading or understanding its at- 
tractive pages. The satisfaction of our people with this series of yol- 
umes will doubtless be yet further enhanced by the warm sympathy 
which the historian avows with our nation, and especially with our 
recent glorious struggle against rebellion. He manifestly under- 
stands the significancy of that war of ideas to both sides of the 
Atlantic, and has a profound conception of its spiritual grandeur. 
We trust his strongly expressed prayer for the continuance and per- 
petual harmony of America with “her earliest ally” will be granted. 

We are not disposed to enter into any debate with Mr. Dawson, 
(editor of the Federalist), who furnishes an Appendix of notes on 
that part of the text pertaining to our Revolution, for the purpose 
apparently of withstanding what he calls ‘the extraordinary but 


systematic pretensions of Massachusetts to priority in the cause of 


the Republic, and to superior importance in the family of States.” 
His references may be credible, but his temper is hardly creditable, 
as witness the rough remark which he makes of *‘ the ignorant, self- 
conceited inefliciency of General Israel Putnam, who held the im- 
mediate command of that post,” to which Mr. Dawson attributes 
the defeat at Brooklyn. Even if this were so, it might be put in 
words more courteous to a man whose name is one of our national 
treasures. 

The publishers are issuing this standard history in excellent style, 
as its high merit deserves. Their enterprise and taste ought to find 
an ample and prompt reward from the lovers of good literature. 
The earlier volumes of the series as yet unpublished, will be put to 
press with as little delay as the nature of the work will allow. 
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3.—Life of Robert Owen. 12mo. Philadelphia: Ashmead & Evans. 

1866. 

Owen’s life, as he lived and recorded it, was a much more elabo- 
rate ** Liber pro insipiente” than the old monk wrote against Anselm, 
and a thoroughly futile ‘* Plea” for him who says that there is ‘* no 
God” in or over the world. 

Ilis beginnings were unique and not hopeful, though indicative of 
great power. At seven, he had triumphed over a weak and unwise 
parental government by sheer self-will; at ten, he was out in the 
world shifting for himself with much success ; before twenty, he was 
partner in an extensive cotton factory, with its entire management in 
his own hands involving the control of several hundreds of opera- 
tives, and the lucrative employment of a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Meanwhile he had satisfied himself that Religion is the 
source of the bulk of human troubles, and that Fatalism is the true 
philosophy of character and conduct. At this early date, he had 
adopted the creed from which he never swerved: ‘ That the quali- 
ties of a man are forced upon him by nature ; that his language, re- 
ligion, and habits are forced upon him by society—nature giving him 
the qualities which society directs.” Elsewhere he maintained, in 
exact accord with this opinion—that it is as unreasonable to esteem 
or disesteem different kinds of disposition and action, as it would be 
to praise a tall, fine tree, or to censure one that was scrawny and 
rough with warts; as it would be to blame a cow with crumpled 
horn, or to eulogize a blade of wheat because it is an inch or two 
taller than its neighbors. pp. 25, 115, 116. 

This was the sandy foundation on which the social reformer under- 
took to build; and he built nothing which did not tumble down be- 
fore it was old enough to need repairs. His operations at New Lan- 
ark, Scotland, were based upon a capital of over half a million 
dollars, and, besides their great pecuniary success, bestowed unusual 
comfort upon the laboring classes around him. Mr. Owen had great 
administrative resources, and a truly benevolent heart. But it ap- 
pears that the real germ of the New Lanark humanitarian improve- 
ment lay back in the thorough Christian philanthropy and wisdom 
of its former proprietor, Mr. Dale, whose daughter Owen had mar- 
ried. That was by far the most successful of his communities, and 
there he gathered fruit which was not of the seed of his planting. 
His own independent experiments, as at New Harmony, Indiana, 
were the completest failures conceivable. It is laughable to measure 
the actual duration of that Western enterprise undertaken after the 


breakdown of all his schemes in the old country, and now no more— 
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with the ten thousand years’ lease on which his followers here began 
their operations. Did he think the Methusalehs were coming back 
again on the banks of the Wabash ? 

It is computed that this good natured and most energetic enthusi- 
ast sunk $200,000 in his various plans and speculations to bring 
in the social millennium, the advent of which he was always sure was 
just ahead. We admire his unconquerable hopefulness, and the per- 
fect equanimity with which he settled the bills of his expensive fail- 
ures, and of others as well. But, as the biographer suggests, if no- 
body was responsible for any thing, but all character and life and 
fortune, or its missing, be ruled absolutely by circumstances, he had 
no ground for complaint. He was baffled at all points, tried vainly 
to get into Parliament, to get the ear of rulers, of the nation, of the 
world, but never for a moment had the shadow of a doubt in himself 
as the predestinated saviour of society. Ile was a most singular 
mixture of business sagacity and theoretical absurdity. Could men 
only be taken away from where they were, and set down, in paral- 
lelograms as communities living in common, under his peculiar sys- 
tem of educational, industrial, sanitary and general government, 
without any religion to hamper them, they would inevitably be happy, 
virtuous, well to do in every respect, because the ‘ circumstances” 
would all be right, and, of course, two and two must make four, 
But what a presumption was this attempting to create these omnipo- 
tent ** circumstances”! Yet Owen the elder thought himself able for 
this task, if others had only not been in his way. Alas! alas! His 
egotism was equal to his theorizing. He writes himself in his autobi- 
ography, amid his socialistic failures, as ‘* by far the most popular 
individual in the civilized world.” And when, shortly after, on the 
Continent, he falls in with some distinguished persons, he says: 


‘We four—La Place, Cuvier, Pictet and myself—met often. La Place 
and Cuvier were at the head of their respective sciences; Professor Pictet 
was at the head of the savans of Europe; and I was now considered by 
these men as the advanced mind in a practical knowledge of human na- 


ture.” p. 160, 


We must give one other illustration of this overweening self-esti- 
mation as quoted from his autobiography—it is but one among 
many : 

‘There would have been no difliculty in forcing, without individual 
punishment or reward, a good character upon all,” at New Lanark, ‘nor 
in enabling them with pleasure to surround themselves, at all times, with 
asuperfluity of the most valuable wealth, if I had had the means to create, 
on a new foundation and site, the combination of conditions which can 
alone effect these results. Society has never yet put it in my power to 
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show the world an example of these conditions ; although it is the highest 
and most permanent interest of all that this example should be given in 
my lifetime, because my experience in scientific, practical arrangements 
for superseding evil by good conditions, is the only experience of that 
character yet known to the world.” pp. 76, 77. 


Owen’s main mistake was the rejection of Christianity from his 
own individual faith, and from all his scheming for human improve- 
ment and elevation. The Bible, the church, the entire Christian 
evangelization was to him nothing as a temporal or eternal salvation 
formen. His total religion was secularism. No one need doubt his 
philanthropy. He was nota sour, bitter, recalcitrating infidel. But 
infidel he was, if the word applies to any one. He had no God in 
all his studies for his race, and his work has been blown away as 
the down of a thistle on the strong breeze. 

We thank the anonymous author or editor of this volume for its 
timely aid in arresting the Godless humanitarianism of the day. It 
should be in every parish, town and circulating library in the land. 
Our working people should read and digest it. ‘The biographer has 
done his task in a good spirit and with much ability. It is not a 
preaching biography, yet it contains a great and most solemn sermon. 
It is elegantly issued, with a good index. We only want, in addition, 
now and then, a marginal figure to indicate the age of the subject of 
the memoir. ‘This would spare the reader the labor of some cipher- 
ing, to ascertain the progress of the years. Will our publishers of 
such books bear this in mind? 


4.—The Pilgrim’s Wallet; or, Seraps of Travel Gathered in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. By Gitperr Haven. 12mo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866. 


Two classes of persons, this author tells us, are fond of reading 
travels: those who have and those who have not seen the places 
described. This is a large generalization, and a fair specimen of his 
clever way of putting things. We think the first kind of people have 


the greater enjoyment here, and principally from an aroma of pleas- 


aut memories which starts up as one turns such pages, like the fra- 
grance of some rich flower not yet quite exhausted. 

Mr. Haven has some excellent points as a tourist. He has the 
true wayfaring nonchalance, sangfroid, or whatever you choose to call 
it, which takes every thing cheerily, is quick-witted to adapt untried 
means to desired but not readily compassed ends ; which makes the 
best of a bad bargain, and the most of a small opportunity. He 
has a sharp eye, a genial temper, a warm sympathy with human 
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rights, and a Christian disposition which shows itself heartily and 
not obtrusively. He describes natural scenery well, and is at home 
in writing about men and society. We do not endorse all his judg. 
ments upon the latter ; probably he would not very stiffly defend some 
of his shades of opinion respecting individuals and institutions, 
There is room to differ about these matters, and not much call to 
exercise this liberty, we freely say, in this volume; while our tray- 
eller sets forth in it an affluent repast to please the eye and nourish 
the intellect of his readers. 

As the author takes us over a well-worn rovte, we query if he 
does not dwell longer than is needful, and best for the effect of his 
descriptions, on some of the objects and personages of his attention, 
We have found our interest flagging here and there in some of these 
long-drawn aisles of meditation or of criticism. Yet this is one of 
those questions of taste about which people will have their own no- 
tions ; and in these days there is a wonderful gift of continuance in 
many of the reading tribe. He is transparent as daylight in report. 
ing his follies, and even in confessing his sins. ‘* My first Sabbath,” 
in Paris, ‘* I broke in gratifying curiosity rather than kept in wor- 
ship :” a thing which, we fancy, has oftener been done than acknowl 
edged. 

Mr. Haven disports himself very freely in the use of our vernacu- 
lar, as witness such words among others, as—crumbleless, renowned 
(as an active verb,) extraest, baubleish, ivyest, twistifications, value- 
lessness, artisticality, Miss Nancyisms. Another of his fancies is to 
double words upon themselves, as ‘*to make the sport sportful,” 
** agreeably agree,” and the like. These give to his composition a 
kind of piebald agility and frolicsomeness which is not altogether un- 
pleasant, and, if any where permissible, may claim a license in the 
rattling along of a tourist’s note-book. Yet, we doubt if that license 
will stand in a court of high literary appeal. Our language is motly 
enough already, and should not be tricked out in a harlequin dress too 
much ad libitum. Mr. Haven exhibits a scholarly culture and a va- 
ried ability which do not require these aids to give his periods sali- 
ence and point. ‘* Raphael has that perfect perfection which we 
shall see perfected in Florence and Rome”—is not deftly but 
clumsily tautological. There is too much ‘ perfection” here even 
or as thorough a Wesleyan as cur author. But he does not often 
stumble thus. 

We presume his wallet has not been emptied by these chapters. 
Will he give us some more of his pilgrim souvenirs from the rich 
and beautiful Morningland? We should love to follow him among 
the isles of the /Egean and under the shadows of Lebanon. Nor 
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shall we quarrel with him if even there he should find that all is not 
gold which glitters, and should say so with the same honest blunt- 
sone with which he detects the sham of not a little which he hunted 
up, farther westward, with much pains, only to discover that great 
expectations are not always equivalent to great fulfilments. This is 
one of his better points as a traveller—that he knows what is * fuss 
and feathers” when he sees it, and does not hesitate to label it accord- 
ingly. He is one of those Americans, too, who is never ashamed of 
his own country, and has full faith in the government of the people 
by the people and for the people, as the highest style of social nobil- 
ity and security. 


5.—The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Acassiz. 8vo. New 

York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. [Boston: Lee & Shep- 

ard. | 

Ix accordance with the foundation of the Graham Lectures in 
Brooklyn, to which series the present course belongs, the distin- 
guished naturalist addressed himself to the work of illustrating the 
“Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God,” from the organisms of the 
animal creation. He pursues this object through such topics as the 
different plans of structure among animals; the relative gradation 
of the animal kingdom ; remote antiquity of animal life as shown in 
the coral reefs; man the ultimate object of the physical history of 
the earth ; triple coincidence in the succession, gradation, and growth 
of animals ; evidence of an intelligent and constantly creative mind 
in the plans and variations of structure. These subjects are made 
popularly intelligible by the lecturer’s transparent language and logic, 
and by the aid also of diagrams and other drawings, in the produc- 
tion of which those who have listened to him know how facile is his 
chalking on the blackboard. 

The exordium of the first lecture will attract attention from the 
personal allusion with which the professor commences. He states 
the position of science as— 


“The questioning, doubting element in human progress ; and when that 


has gone far enough, it begins the work of reconstruction in such a way as 


will never harm true religion, or cause any reasonable apprehension tothe 
real and sincere Christian. Such is my conviction; and while I am con- 
sidered on one side as an infidel, and decried on the other, in scientific 
circles, as a bigot, as one who follows the lead of a Creed rather than that 
of Science, I feel bound to say that I am neither; and that, if you will 
receive these lectures in the simplicity with which I offer them, you will 
find I have not deceived you.” pp. 2, 3. 


ay 


This claim for an independent prosecution of scientific researches 
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is wholly right. It is both morally and rationally necessary, No 
intelligent believer in the Bible need question it, or fear any danger 
from it to that revelation of truth, in the hands of an honest and 
competent investigator. A collision between the two, if God be 
the author of both, can no more occur, than between two parallel 
lines however far extended. But the question of moral purpose, of 
thorough research, is aa open one in each individual inquiry, which 
every man must be willing fairly to meet who essays to determine 
the weighty issues here involved. The present work is a model in 
its department, both in the beautiful simplicity of its spirit, the easy 
handling of its materials, and in the tendency of its argument to con- 
firm a religious faith in the character and government of a God able 
to create and worthy to rule the universe. 


6.—The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart ;1769—1791. Trans- 
lated from the collection of Ludwig Nohl. By Lapy Waxtace. 
With a portrait and facsimile. Two Volumes. 12mo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1866, 


A GLimpse at Mozart, in the charming Musical Sketches by Elise 
Polko, gave us an idea of him as a golden winged humming-bird in 
the choir of human songsters, which aptly accords with the beautiful 
aerial face and figure of the maestro at the beginning of these yol- 
umes. Those liquid eyes take us captive at the first glance, and we 
dive into the letters upon which they threw their light, with an assur- 
ance of pleasure, and as if welcomed along by witching echoes of 
ZEolian melody. They are full of the life of a delicate, sensitive, im- 
passioned soul, open to the impression of everything pure, noble, 
lovely, dwelling in a world of its own, in which we only wish that 
it could so have dwelt as not to feel the sharp points of social mean- 
ness and hardness of heart, with which this child-man had to makea 
very close and life-long acquaintance. 

This throws a sombre hue over the whole, which deepens as the 
years wear on. Mozart was poor, and his patrons dealt more in 
compliments than in solid benefits. He knew his own immeasurable 
superiority to all his musical rivals, but he was compelled to see pre- 
tentious mediocrity rewarded with the emoluments which were due 
to genius. ‘oiling in the most faithful spirit of art-devotion, to turn 
a wooden into a golden age, to educate his countrymen up toa 
standard of true taste and culture in his beloved studies, he wore 
himself out prematurely at his task, and died at thirty-five, with his 
unfinished Requiem in his hands—a touching emblem of his frag- 
ment of a life-work. 

These letters are written in a delightfully off-hand, familiar, ob- 
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servant style, with a buoyancy which is perpetually gushing up 
through the melancholy of many an hour. They reveal a heart of 
womanly affectionateness, and manliest honor and generosity. The 
collection is of great value as a study of character. What a mock- 
ery almost are the praises now lavished on his name who was buried 
by one or two obscure friends in a literal ** potter’s field,” where with- 
in a few months his own wife could not identify his grave, and it has 
never to this day been found! It is well that such genius and worth 
be recognized and honored even though late, rather than never; but 
it is a shame that a man like Mozart can live and toil in a civilized 
jand, and be compelled to wait for his reward until it can do him no 
earthly good. 


7.—Children in Heaven ; or, the Infant Dead Redeemed by the Blood 
of Jesus; with Words of Consolation to Bereaved Parents. 

Large 12mo. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

1866. 

Tue Old School Presbyterian church here enters its protest, in be- 
half of the Calvinistic sisterhood, against the charge so often and 
ignorantly made of her belief in the final perdition of all or any 
souls who die in infancy. Proofs are cited from such thorough 
Calvinists as Calvin, Toplady, the Synod of Dort, Thomas Seott, 
Gill, Junkin, that this dogma has never been taught in Calvinistic 
standards, or by any of that doctrinal school, save here and there an 
ultraist. ‘The phrase in the Westminster Confession, ‘‘elect infants,” 
is shown to have been intended to indicate, that all infants who die are 
of that number. It is shown with equal clearness that the theology 
which does consign these unfledged souls to ** outer darkness” has its 
home in the churches, or sections of these, which hang the fact of 
salvation on the sacrament of baptism, as is done by all the high- 
keyed prelatists from Rome outward. Oxford must accept this im- 
peachment as well as the modern Babylon. ‘These are the cruel step- 
dames who shut the infant host out of Christ’s ‘* many mansions.” 
Even John Wesley is not altogether clear on this record. In his 
Doctrinal Tracts, p. 251, published by the General Conference, he 
“boldly avows the sentiment that infants can not ordinarily be saved 
without baptism. ‘ If, says he, ‘ infants are guilty of original sin, 
then they are proper subjects of baptism; seeing, in the ordinary 
way, they can not be saved, unless this be washed away by baptism. 
It has already been proved,’ he adds, ‘ that this original stain cleaves 
to every child of man; and that hereby they are children of wrath 
and liable to eternal damnation.’” pp. 12, 103. 

The remainder, and, indeed, the bulk of this elegant volume, is 
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occupied with choicely selected extracts and contributions, in poetry 
and prose, coasolatory to parents who have lost their children in early 
life. These selections are from sources so pure and high in literary 
and religious character, that the frequent perusal of them will not be 
likely to pall the interest which they may inspire. The volume is 
edited by one of the eminent men of that denomination, and is worthy 
of its subject, and of the church which sends it forth on its mission 
of consolation. 


8.—The Centenary of American Methodism. A sketch of its Histo- 
ry, Theology, Practical System and Success. By Aner Stevens, 
LL.D. 12mo. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 


Tue Methodist church in this country inaugurates its year of cen- 
tennial jubilee by the issue of this volume, for popular circulation, 
the design of which is to show its membership what reasons it has 
“ry thanksgiving over the past, and for renewed efforts in the future, 
“he task was committed to competent hands, and the result is an ad- 
mirably arranged and lucid book, full of pertinent information, and 
as valuable for permanent reference as for immediate ends. Dr, 
Stevens answers historically, practically, and doctrinally, the ques- 
tion—* What is Methodism?” largely exhibiting its working sys- 
tem, its capabilities and responsibilities prospectively. With sucha 
record of earnest and successful labor for Christ and man, we can 
overlook what, at first sight, might savor a little of undue self-zrat- 
ulation. We do not make this criticism on the temper of the work, 
albeit a kind of devout glamour might seem to glorify these pages to 
au outside spectator. But we shall never quarrel with any class of 
religionists for loving their own church and believing in it supremely, 
so far as church organizations are concerned. 

We doubt if any other work will give the inquirer into this partic- 
ular branch of church polity, so much of exactly the desirable sort 
of knowledge as he can gather from these pages. Appended to it is 
the Creed of the denomination, and the plan of the Jubilee-commem- 
oration for the current year. This church evidently counts on secur- 
ing a great momentum by these arrangements. So far as she is 
sowing the seed of a soundly Christian harvest, we bid her Godspeed. 
But so far as she grounds these hopes on a special expansion of ber 
dogmatic basis, on which no little emphasis is here laid, we do not 
see our way td wish her marked progress. We esteem it rather an 
amiable weakness than a reliable intuition, which would regard the 
illogical and inharmonious theology of Wesleyan Methodism as the 
predestined doctrinal foundation of the Christian life of the Millen- 
nial age. 
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9.—The Women of Methodism: Its Three Foundresses. By ABEL 
Stevens, LL.D. 12 mo. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 


No people understand the power of a popular denominational 
literature better than our Methodist brethren; or are more enthusi- 
astic in building the sepulchres of their prophets. It is one secret of 
their almost unexampled esprit de corps. And, in truth, they are 
fortunate in the subjects of their hagiology—its simple, fervid, self- 
denying, romantic missionary zeal. It is unquestionable that there 
was very much of this in the early movements of that church. As 
the years lengthen which throw that primitive devotion more re- 
motely into the past, it is taking on a yet mellower hue of Christian 
purity ; the ivy and the mosses are softly covering the rough and 
jagged rents of the real historic genesis. So, when a writer of 


the acknowledged skill and refined sensibility of Dr. Stevens puts 


his facile pen to these materials, we can not fail to have a book 
suffused all over with the sunset tints of a Protestant saintliness. 

This book is written at the instance of the American Methodist 
Ladies’ Centenary Association, and forms a part of the jubilation of 
the current year by that religious society, being a companion vol- 
ume to the last on our list. It includes sketches of Susanna Wes- 
ley, the Countess of Huntingdon, and Barbara Heck, who are thus 
elevated to the honors of the first three, with notices of many of 
their companions in the evangelical revival thus celebrated. It will 
be seen that the Methodist movement originally took in the Calvin- 
istic element as no small part of its propulsive force. The power of 
this mainly survives in the British Dissenting churches. We need 
say no more about the volume than that it is as attractive as a good 
religious novel, while it not only is ‘founded on fact” (a very loose 
phrase as currently employed) but is fact in an unusually high and 
pure region of Christian experience. 


10.—A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, 
With a New Translation. By J. G. Murpny, D. D., T. C. D., 
Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. With a Preface by J. P. Tuomp- 
son, D. D., New York City. 8vo. pp. 535. Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 1866. 


Dr. Murpny isa native of County Down, village of Comber, near 
Belfast, a scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, and a member of the 
Presbyterian church. In 1847, he received his present position of 
Professor of Hebrew in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. He is the 
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author of a Hebrew Grammar, translator of Keit on Kings, and has 
a Commentary on Exodus nearly ready for publication. 

The author controls his exegesis by very strict rules of interpreta- 
tion, and a very close adhesion to the text, his Hebrew standard be- 
ing that of Van der Hooght. His views on inspiration are clear and 
strong. 

‘*By the inspiration of the Almighty, the human author is made to per- 
ceive certain things divine and human, to select such as are to be re- 
vealed, and to record these with fidelity, in the natural order, and to the 
proper end. The result is a writing given by inspiration of God, with all 
the peculiarities of man, and all the authority of God.” Introd. p. 12. 

A leading and most profitable thought with Prof. Murphy, and 
underlying his whole work, is that he should explain the text ac- 
cording to the obvious intent of the author and the light of his 
times, so far as these can be had. ‘The usage of the time and 
place of the writer determiues the meaning; not that of any other 
time ; not modern usage.” ‘The very first rule on which the inter- 
preter is bound to proceed is to assign to each word the meaning it 
commonly bore in the time of the writer.” This so obviously just 
rule for interpreting any ancient document cuts off a vast amount of 
philosophizing and speculating and heresy-making over the Scriptures. 
It rejects summarily and deservedly the theory of some that an 
ancient writing may mean all that we can get into its words, instead 
of all that we can get out of them by a proper use of the lexicons and 
grammars, contemporaneous history and common surroundings of the 
author. This safe and leading principle of a good interpreter of 
either a sacred or secular document he enforces by another and more 
specific rule: ‘* The usage of common life determines the meaning 
of a word or phrase ; not that of philosophy.” So he saves inspira- 
tion, while he escapes a score of wordy contests with science, leaving 
the savans an unbounded field. 

So between the creation of the heavens and the earth ‘‘in the be- 
ginning,” and the creation of man, he says the Hebrew warrants an 
indefinite space of time. The geologist, therefore, can have all 
the ages he wishes for his rocks and fossils to grow irto hard facts. 
The Bible is not in the way at all. Prof. Agassiz wants twenty-four 
thousand years to make a breadth of sixteen miles of coral reef on 
the Florida shores, and ** hundreds of thousands of years to build 
that prolongation of the peninsula of Florida which is entirely 
made up of coral reefs.” Animal Structure, Lecture III. Very 
well. Hebraists and biblicists give him and those slow building in- 
sects all the cycles of time they ask. And it is high time that sacred 
scholarship and verent science unite understandingly and cordially 

re 
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to unfold,“eachf or itself,and yet harmoniously, the true revelation of 
the Great God. Indeed, substantially, we think they have already 
done so. 

Of the extent of the Deluge, Dr. W. remarks: ‘*The land is to be 
understood of the portion of the earth’s surface known to man. 
This, with an unknown margin beyond it, was covered with waters. 
But this is all that the Scripture warrants us to assert.” Of Noah’s 
flood in New England or Oregon or Australia we can say nothing, 
because Moses knew nothing of their localities, and therefore can 
not be supposed to have referred to them. He meant only to affirm 
that the waters prevailed over the land so far as man had 
wandered or the regions become known. ‘*The whole work was 
manifestly the Lord’s doing, from first to last.” Speculation, there- 
fore, is not called on to raise or solve hypothetie difficulties, while 
candid science may well be trusted to dispose of all evident physical 
facts. A miracle does not require explanation. We confess to a 
peculiar satisfaction in this Commentary for this thing, that the 
author does not feel called on to go, in his exegesis, beyond the text 
and the light of the times when it was written. 


He resolves the book of Genesis into eleven divisions, according 


to topics. Concerning the ‘document theory” of the book he says : 
“Whether these primary documents were originally composed by 


Moses, or came into his hands from earlier sacred writers, and were 
by him revised and combined into his great work, we are not in- 
formed. ‘The latter of the above suppositions is not inconsistent with 
Moses being reckoned the responsible author of the whole collection.” 

In fitting up the chaotic material for the home of vegetable and 
animal and human life, he lays the highest claim to a divine and cre- 
ating power. ‘Chemical forces, as the prime agents, are not to be 
thought of here, as they are totally inadequate to the production of 
the results in question.” 

The style of the writing is peculiarly good, being simple, clear, 
and quite free from scholastic words and hybrid English, such as we 
find in Bengel. We quote an illustrative passage from the comments 
on the first verse of Genesis: 

‘This simple sentence denies atheism ; for it assumes the being of God. 
It denies polytheism, and among its various forms, the doctrine of two 
eternal principles, the one good, and the other evil; for it confesses the 
one Eternal Creator. It denies materialism; for it asserts the creation of 
matter. It denies pantheism; for it assumes the existence of God before 
all things, and apart from them. It denies fatalism; for it involves the 


freedom of the Eternal Being.” 


That is good English, strikingly reminding us ot Webster. 
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We notice some changes, not all of them agreeable, in the spelling 
of proper names: Amorah for Gomorrah; Perath for Euphrates, 
following exactly the Hebrew; Habel for Abel, and Henok for 
Enoch, as if they were Englishmen. Some idea of the theology 
of the volume may be had from the remarks on the sin of Adam as 
our ‘“‘head.” 


‘‘The first man was potentially the race, and so long as he stands alone, 
actually the whole race for the time. His acts, then, are those not merely 
of the individual, but of the race. . . . If the first of a race fall, before 
he has any offspring, the race is fallen. The guilt, the depravity, the 
penalty, all belong to the race. This is a great mystery.” p. 126. 


This Commentary is in noble contrast with the most of the popular 
German Commentaries, so destructive, irreverent, and rationalizin 


7? 
5? 


and it impresses us more deeply than ever with the idea that an ex- 
perimental Christian alone is fit to expound the Word of God. We 
hail this volume as leading a return to an older and better method of 
unfolding the Bible. The mechanical part of the work is well ex- 
ecuted by its enterprising publisher ; being a comfort to the eyes. 


11.— Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Epwarp Bwcx, of the 
Suffolk Bar. 12mo. pp. 310. Boston: Gould 


& Lincoln. 
1866. 


WE are surprised that some one has not undertaken this work be- 
fore. The issues growing out of our early church and state rela- 
tions, the cases carried up by our church polities to the courts, and our 
statutes affecting parishes and churches, were scattered ‘through our 
law books and ecclesiastical literature for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years. There was great need to gather and digest them. 
Mr. Buck has shown much diligence in this commendable under- 
taking, and is entitled to the gratitude of those interested. Fora 
first work of the kind it is perhaps as well prepared as could be ex- 
pected. We should have been pleased with more of the legal pre- 
cision in its style that pertains to law books. It contains, too, 
much matter that is foreign to the title, and no way auxiliary to the 
exposition of the subject in hand. As on pp. 79—80 we have the 
creed of the Universalists, and the sources of information indi- 
cated for knowing the creed of the Unitarians; the Barnes and 


Beecher trials in the Presbyterian church are spread out on pp. 99— 


seq. ; then come full references to information on the interdenomina- 
tional conflicts of the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, Universalists and Romanists; with critiques referred to on 
leading Protestant divines. This is all good, but it stands in the 
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way of the reader of Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, because it is 
out of place in such a book. So, closing the chapter of laws con- 
cerning meeting-houses, we have references to discussions on their 
architecture and ventilation. Such lack of order in selecting mate- 
rial for the volume, under the title, gives an impression of possible 
looseness in matters truly relevant and most important. 


We notice also an unfortunate mingling of the opinions of single 


and even ex-parte councils with ecclesiastical laws proper and court 
decisions. In some instances, opinions ez-parte, adverse to mutual 
councils preceding, and on questions yet undecided, are thus lifted 
up to a place among statutes, and judicial conclusions, and are even 
called ‘*semi-judicial.” 

We miss more than anything else, in this volume, that clear dis- 
crimination between legal authority and the opinion of council; and 
this we were warrranted in expecting, in a work bearing a profes- 
sional title, and from a professional pen, and in the exact department 
of civil law. 

In simple fact Mr. Buck has a part of another book in this one, 
and which ought soon to be compiled and issued: A Digest of Im- 
portant Congregational Councils, Mutual and Ex Parte. There 
have been a hundred or so of such councils, and we ought now to 
have our Congregational House and Publisher and Bookstore for 
this and other denominational issues. 

Few books are more suggestive than this one of the progress we have 
been makinAin civil legislation and ecclesiastical management, and 
we close it with the full persuasion that our own church polity, 
asa system, is far from finished. For one wishing to read up on 
any legal branch of it, this work would be a great help, specially for 
its many references to authorities and sources of information. 


12.—Social Life of the Chinese: with some account of their Reli- 
gious, Governmental, Educational, and Business Customs and 

Opinions. By Rev. Justus Doonrrrte. With one hundred and 

fifty Illustrations. 2 Vols. 12mo. New York ; Harper & Brothers, 

1866. [Boston: A. Williams & Co.] 

How a people live who number one third of the population of the 
earth, would be a matter of great interest, even if they had less 
claim to the honors of civilization than this monosyllabic, bald- 
headed race. It.is extremely difficult to get into any very close 
rapport with such outside barbarians, to realize that they are, in any 
literal sense, our brethren: yet this is unquestionably the fact, and 
if we do not go to them to get acquainted, they are coming to us in 
large enough immigration to make it quite necessary for us to try at 
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least to understand their nature and habits. We never look on one 
of these people in such illustrations, for example, as these, without 
almost doubting if they are men at all. But as they fully return 
this compliment to all the rest of the world, of course it proves 


nothing except the universality of self conceit ; that is, the lack of 


‘*the giftie . . to see oursels as others see us.” 

It is a vice of our Western civilization that it affects so general a 
contempt of Oriental character and life. In plain prose we have 
gone as unwisely into this tendency, as in our poetic fancies we have 
foolishly run into the other extreme. Those eastern peoples are 
neither the horrors which the poets make them, nor the ogres which 
the “touch and go” style of travellers have generally pictured them, 
We can not understand them by looking up to them in the clouds, 
nor down upon them as mere animals. We must get some sort of a 
level range upon them and their ways, if we are ever to come to a 
knowledge of their condition. This is what our author aims to put 
us in the course of doing, so far as the most populous of those 
nations is concerned, through these minute and accurate descrip- 
tions of their every day existence. Next to living among them, as 
he has so long done, we can imagine no better medium than this of 
making their acquaintance. 

No people have better succeeded than the Chinese in spreading 
over themselves a pretentious varnish of social culture. They have 
continued to secure from both European and American publicists no 
little special pleading in behalf of their educational afid govern- 
mental advanced standing, as well as their industrial and even moral 
proficiency. Professor Draper of New York has given us a recent 
specimen of this kind of writing. We are requested to believe 
that those disciples of Confucius are scarcely in need of tuition 
from abroad to amend their institutions in any of these respects. 
No one need doubt that they area busy, ingenious, subtile race ; that 
they cherish a great regard for their ancestors, making this indeed 
the sum of their religious faith and practice ; that they have some 
good proverbial philosophy, and a sort of wise demureness about 
them which is very impressive. But with a vast amount and re- 
finement of artificial habits, they are essentially barbarian in their 
institutions of government and society. Their practice of the use- 
ful arts is awkward as it is antiquated, and their pretentions to the 
fine arts are whimsical and unnatural as is their absurd costume. 
Their government is as despotic as it iscorrupt. Their religion is a 
parody on that idea. Their morals are wretched. They are cruel, 
deceitful, licentious, revengeful, rapacious. They are intensely vain 
of their educational establishments, but these are a treadmill of 
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effete conventionalism, putting the mind into much the same 
cramps as encase and dwarf their children’s feet. In short, we seem 
to reach here the perfection of elaborated puerility—a stupendous 
system of most painstaking frivolity. Were is not for their terri- 
torial and numerical bigness, these Chinese surely never could have 
commanded much attention or gained much importance among the 
nations. We honestly doubt if fewer desirable traits of character 
can be found in any of the semi-civilized populations of the earth, 

All this, however, makes them a study of great interest as a pecu- 
liar sample of humanity. Mr. Doolittle furnishes most ample ma- 
terial for such study. His volumes are a museum of specimens 
from almost every section of this curious social and national forma- 
tion. He deals in facts as exclusively as Mr. Gradgrind. For 
theorizing and generalizing he has no taste. He never puts his dis- 
sected atlas together. Here are the pieces; any one who chooses 
may fit them into a whole. He has no philosophy of this peculiarly 
conditioned subject ; but he can tell what he has seen in a very dis- 
tinct way. This is his chosen field, and we do not find fault with 
him for confining himself so strictly to it. No one has wrought so 
carefully over it, and the harvest is plenteous. 

It is a strong recommendation of his sketches to our confidence, 
that numerous intelligent readers of them, on their first publication 
at Hong Kong, advised their republication in a more permanent 
form, while this mode of their production has fixed upon them some 
literary infelicity in the way of repetition and looseness of con- 
struction, that might have been avoided, had the volumes been 
written as a more continuous and severe study. But this might 
have made them less various and circumstantial; and on the 
whole they probably are a better expression of their author’s infor- 
mation and literary workmanship in this form than in any other. 
We have a friend who never can bear to put pen for any authorial 
effort, to a clear full sheet of paper, it stiffens up so coldly the flow 
of his thought, but give him an unlimited pile of old circulars and 
letters, and his genius disports upon their backs with refreshing ex- 
uberance. In some such way, we fancy, these comely volumes are 
due to their newspaporial conception, but for which they would not 
have been born. We take them, therefore, gratefully, as they are, 
and value them as the best work, on the whole, within popular 
reach, upon the peculiarities of the most populous nation of our 
little globe. The illustrations are of the well known excellence of 
Harper’s wood engraving. 
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13.—History of the Peace. Being a History of England from 1681 
to 1854. With an Introduction 1800 to 1815, By Harrier Mar- 
TINEAU. Vol. III. Boston: Walker, Fuller & Co. 1866. 


Tuts volume embraces a period of nine years, from 1826 to 1835, 
Perhaps no period of equal length in the entire annals of England, 
is of more varied, or more absorbing interest ; for the statesmen who 
lived and acted a part; for great measures of political reform ; for 
men of science, and art and brilliant and erratic genius, the fierce 
conflicts of rising and advancing democracy with toryism, tragic inci- 
dents, startling crimes, the popular recoil from the severe criminal 
legislation of the past, and the advancement of general society to- 
wards a point not yet reached of liberty and equality. Such names 
as Canning, and Liverpooi, and Huskisson, and Sir Robert Peel, 
and O’Connell, and Brougham, and Wellington, and Grey, are enough 
to fill out a goodly historic period. And then we have glimpses 
at Luke Hansard, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Tierney, and 
Dugald Stewart, and Wm. Mitford, and Edward Irving and Wol- 
laston and Sir Humphrey Davy, and Arnold of Rugby, with the 
ideas and interests which they represented. 

Among the great measures carried in Parliament, were the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act, for the relief of Dissenters, 
the Catholic-relief Bill, and the great Parliamentary Reform Bill. 
It is interesting to note, through all the fierce agitations of that 
stormy and perilous period, the characteristic differences of 
statesmen: Canning combining the clear conception of some 
great principles with blinding prejudice in relation to others; 
Lord John Russell the sincere and earnest but prudent champion of 
constitutional liberty and popular reform; Sir Robert Peel intensely 
conservative in his sympathies, but of consummate sagacity and fore- 
sight, at once timid and bold, cautious in committing himself, but 
fearless and strong in a crisis, patriotic in his instincts, holding 
back as long as he could with safety, but yielding with infinite 
grace when it was impossible any longer to resist the popular pres- 
sure; on the whole a great and wise and useful statesman; Wel- 
lington always clearly defined and frank, and positive in his princi- 
ples, and acting always as he honestly believed to be best on the 
whole, for the church and the State; Brougham brilliant and un- 
stable ; O’Connell elegant and witty and popular and dishonest. 

That England made great progress during this period, in much 
needed political reforms, and philanthropy, and general social 
amelioration, all must admit. That every,change which was in- 
troduced will be found ultimately to have been the dictate of the 
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highest wisdom, it is too early to assert. Miss Martineau sees 
some things through the medium of her own political and religious 
views, of course, but is an honest chronicler. The style is not the 
purest historic. For example the commencement of the 5th chap- 
ter: ‘*More dissensions in the cabinet!” We do not apprehend the 
necessity of parading Lord Eldon’s profanity as on page 42. 

This volume, like the previous two, is beautiful in paper and let- 
ter press. A fourth volume nearly ready, will complete this work. 


14.— Poems. By Epna Dean Procror. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton’ Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1866. 


Tuts elegant little volume contains sixty-nine pages of ‘National 
Poems,” and seventy-nine of ‘*Miscellaneous.” Among the former 
are ‘*The Stripes and Stars,” **The Grave of Lincoln,” **The Slave 
Sale,” etc. These were written evidently when the pressure of the 
great conflict was on the heart of the nation, and are full of high 
toned patriotism, sounding out in stirring numbers. Among the 
miscellaneous poems are some of great beauty. Indeed we think 
there are very few that are not. We have marked ‘‘Heart-Deaths,” 
“The Blue Bird,” ** Take Heart,” and ‘‘The Priest and I.” We 
should like *“Trust” better, if the writer would tell us a little more 
clearly why she is “‘not afraid of dying.” The absence of the dis- 
tinct Christian sentiment when the writer seems close to it, is the 
defect of these really beautiful poems. 


15.— Lucy Arlyn. By J.T. Trowsripvee. 12mo. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1866. 


Tue vigor of Mr. Trowbridge’s style, the vivacity, and at times 
the beauty of his conceptions, are undeniable. He has a strong 
sense of the charms and the sublimities of nature, of which his de- 
scriptions of mountain and forest scenery, under the varying aspects 
of the day and the seasons, furnish good illustrations. He seizes 
the bold features of questionable and bad men and women with a 
firm grasp, and gives them a rough sort of charcoal sketching with 
much effect. Nor is he insensible to the finer shades of human na- 
ture, though we think him not specially happy in their delineation. 
In this story there is small room for the quiet movements of the 
purest goodness. It is a tale of excitements and adventures which 
must be worked out, if at all, by machinery of a much higher pres- 
sure than that. 

It is not a wholesome story in its total impression. It shows up 
the folly of being foolish, and the wickedness of being wicked, 
plainly enough ; but it is uot very plain, after all, that the author re- 
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pudiates the cause of the thick coming troubles of most of the peo- 
ple here brought together. He makes much sport of the absurdities 
of spiritualistic phenomena which are the marplot of his tale; but 
if we rightly understand page 519, he endorses the new religion 
thus announced and witnessed as being essentially true. He brings 
several of its prophets to sufficiently bad ends. Yet he seems to 
stand sponsor for the ‘‘mission” which even they had taken up in 
the name of humanity’s salvation. He has some good sentiments 
about the need of individual regeneration in order to the reforma- 
tion of society ; but we do not see a very straight road to it laid 
down on this chart. In our judgment, about as good guides as he is 
likely to find to lead on this social renovation, are supplied by his 
Christina and Guy Bannington ; and what they effected is not hope- 
ful as a prophecy in this direction. ‘The book is gusty, turbid, spas- 
modic, with considerably greater evidences of literary power than 
of fitness to conduct troubled, yearning souls, into the paths ot 
peace. It satisfies our moral sense less than our artistic taste, in 
both of which lights we hold it to be open to grave exceptions. Its 
single volume contains three unsuccessful love affairs, one secret 
marriage, two seductions, several robberies, some swearing, tw¢ 
murders, three other violent deaths, and a variety of unclassified ras- 
calities, male and female, offset by a scant measure of either ‘the 
bold or the mild virtues.” We confess our inability to discover the 
utility of this style of literary creation. True as it may be to the 
life of sin which misleads and pollutes society, is its picturing forth 
in this way likely to make society any better? Mr. Trowbridge has 
a rising reputation, specially as a Boston author. We feel a strong 
personal desire that he should give us something much superior t 
any of his productions thus far: we think he is capable of this. 


16.—A Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. 
Loyat Youne, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian church of But- 
ler, Pa. With Introductory notices, by the Rev. A. T. McGu.1, 
D. D., Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary, and the 
Rev. M. W. Jacosus, D. D., Professor in the Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Pa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 1866. 


Tus is a new attempt to do a work admitted to be of very great difli- 
culty. How great the difficulty is, appears from the fact that after 
all the learned labor which has been expended upon the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, men of profound scholarship and earnest religious 
spirit, still differ so widely as to its meaning. It is not even decided 
(among the doctors) who was its author. Dr. Young is very confi- 
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dent that it was Solomon, and brings strong reasons to support 
the opinion. But Moses Stuart argued at much length in the Intro- 
duction to his critical and very learned Commentary, to establish 
the point that the book was written by a later writer. He was sup- 
ported in this view by not a few great names, as Grotius, Eichhorn, 
Dr. Wette, Rosenmuller, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, ete. 

Dr. Young supposes that Solomon had an editor, who prefixed the 
first and second verses, as a kind of title page, and the last seven as 
a conclusion. He regards the third verse, being the first as the 
book came from the hand of Solomon, as the text, and gives what 
he regards as the key to the book in the following sentence : 

“Keeping in view that the Book of Ecclesiastes is a treatise on the 
question, what profit is there in this life if there is no other? and that this 
question is preparatory to the great doctrine of a future life anda future 
judgment, which Solomon eventually declares, we find the difficulties of 
the book cleared up. We find a freshness and beauty about it that is 
truly enchanting. The enigmas and riddles of the book are all solved, 


and the treatise stands out prominent—an argument for a God, for im- 
mortality, for a future reward.” 


Whether we are able to agree entirely with Dr. Young or not, 
this central idea imparts a deep interest to his work. It is rich in 
scriptural thought and illustration, and will furnish valuable aid to 
the preacher, as well as to the private student of the Word of God. 

The plan embraces first, an ‘* Analysis of Ecclesiastes at one view,” 
then The Words of the Preacher,” in paragraph form, and thirdly 
the Commentary. In this main portion of the book, Dr. Young 
gives, chapter by chapter, Contents, Analysis, Exposition, and Sug- 
gested Remarks. The suggested remarks are very discriminating and 
pertinent, and will be found of peculiar value to young preachers, 
if read, not for immediate pulpit preparation, as no such book 
should be, but for enlargement and elevation of the mind and heart. 

The volume is very beautifully got up, of clear, attractive page, 
making it most pleasant to read, 


17.— Snow-Bound. A Winter Idyl. By Joun Greentear Wuit- 
Tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866, 


We are so much delighted with this last of Whittier’s things, that 
we distrust our fitness to write a notice of it. Yet we are confident 


that if we could expand our notice into an article, we could justify 


our high opinion of the poem. We had no sooner read it once, than 
we found it necessary to read it a second time ; and have put it with 
“Evangeline” and ** Enoch Arden,” to be read again and again. 
Something of the charm we find in it may be due to the fact of our 
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familiarity with the scenes it so widely portrays, beginning with 
.... “that brief December day,” its portents of the coming 
storm, the ‘‘nightly chores” at the farm-house and the barn, with the 
grand blazing, crackling fire in the old fire place so ample, and the 
peculiar wildness of the night without, followed, next morning, by 
the strange spectacle of a buried world; but we shall be much dis- 
appointed if this ‘Winter Idyl” does not prove to be the favorite 
production of Whittier’s muse. What more than that magnificent 
snow-storm the poem portrays, is indicated in the simple and touch- 
ing dedication, 

** To the Memory of the Household it describes, this Poem is dedicated 
by the Author.” ; 

Very exquisitely done are 

‘* These Flemish Pictures of old days,” 

and we are persuaded that the reception which awaits them will 
far transcend the modest author’s anticipation, so beautifully re- 
corded in the closing lines, of favor from those to whom his deserip- 
tions bring back the memories of their own early days: 


‘**And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air.” 


18.—The Poets and Poetry of the Hebrews. By J. Westey Canart, 
D. D. 12mo. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1865. 


Tue author’s purpose is not critical, but popularly instructive. 
His idea was happy—to give a series of parochial lectures on this 
topic so full of attractive points to cultivated literary tastes, and so 
suggestive of important religious truth. He has brought his theme 
into yet closer sympathy with his readers, by weaving the biographi- 
cal and historical threads of the subject into the discourses, giving a 
sketch of the author, the occasion, the various accessories of the 
poems which he introduces, thus adding much to the power and beauty 
of these citations. He writes in a flowing and exuberant style, with 
much poetic feeling, and a deeply Christian spirit. Generally, his quo- 
tations from uninspired authors, which are frequent, are well chosen. 
We should dissent from his endorsement of Horsley, that what are 
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called the ‘‘ maledictory” psalms are not to be taken in the impera- 
tive but the declarative sense. The best of the more recent exegetes 
does not sustain this view; nor does the true theological sense re- 
quire this easing-off. Nor do we like the opinion that Solomon died 
an apostate from God. His case is confessedly obscure ; but not 
enough so to extinguish all hope of resuscitated grace. We welcome 
this volume as a hearty tribute to the surpassing beauty and value of 
the Scriptures, and as a good example to be followed by our pastors 
for putting their congregations into a fuller possession of the varied 
treasures of the Bible. 


19.— Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church. Ordered by the General 
Assembly. 8vo. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1866. 


Seventy chants, and less than five hundred and fifty hymns, with 
appropriate music, make up this collection, the editorial and mechan- 
ical execution of which are alike creditable to the venerable church 
whose imprint it bears. The division of psalms and hymns is aban- 
doned. ‘The poetry is of the substantial quality of our older sacred 
lyrics, for the most part, though we see a mingling of modern names 
in the index. The music seems, to a rapid inspection, of a kind 
which will stand the severe test of frequent use. We think the day 
of mammoth hymn-books is going by. This is enough for all the 
demands of public worship. Is the hope of a uniform manual of 
psalmody in our churches never to be realized? We can hardly 
think that any one would say that it is not desirable. 


20.—Hans Brinker ; or, The Silver Skates. A Story of Life in Hol- 
land. By M. E. Donee, author of the “* Irvington Stories.” Il- 
lustrated by Darley & Nast. 12mo. New York: James O’Kane. 
1866. 


A successFUL effort is here made to weave a pleasant and useful 
narrative for children, of about equal parts of story andtravel. The 
story is natural, interesting and of good moral tone. The sketches 
of scenery, character, customs and life among the Hollanders, are 
skilfully and tastefully wrought, taking the reader through the choice 
districts of a remarkable country in a way to leave valuable instruc- 
tion in the young mind, as well as useful impressions on the heart. 
This is a good vein to work in juvenile literature ; and this volume 
is one of its better specimens. 
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21.—Little Foxes. By Curisropner Crowrre.p, Author of ‘House 

and Home Papers.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 

Turse * prelections” are republished from the Atlantic Monthly, 
where they appeared some two or three years since. ‘They exhibit 
the characteristic excellencies of the author, are sparkling, witty and 
eminently readable. They describe with caustic pen some of the 
common evils which afflict the social life of our poor fallen hu- 
manity, the little foxes spoiling the vines, and they prescribe simple 
and easy methods of catching the same little foxes, and putting 
them out. They make small account—indeed no aceount at all—of 
the sad truth that sin has deranged all things under the sun, and 
that only a divine remedy can be of much avail. But these 
sprightly papers have defects of another character. The pictures 
are exaggerated. There is no relief. They are painful, almost ex- 
cruciating to contemplate, as pictures. And they are not true, in 
the exaggerated form, except in occasional and extreme cases which 
are utterly beyond hope of cure or relief. We suppose that most 
young men call their aflianced ** angels” and all that, in the 
dreamy period of courtship, and girls love to listen to it, though 
they do not quite believe it, and say to themselves, **Ah! poor tellow, 
he will find out different to that by and by !” We are much inclined 
to believe, too, that, asa general rule, the real and substantial joys 
of married lite are felt to be far more valuable than the mild moon- 
shine and balmy zephyrs of the season of courtship. We believe 
that it is altogether probable that the blushing damsel, looking so 
like a fairy, and listening under the trysting tree to the airy noth- 
ings of the man she loves, will make him a good sensible wife, 
soothing his sorrows, helping to bear his burdens, and will have no 
wish to exchange the sober realities of her home for that misty, 
dreamy, delirious past. 

We never care to read through an account of a ‘‘shocking accident,” 


, 


or **barbarous treatment !” it lacerates our feelings. Neither do we 
believe that persons who find a pleasure in such things are remark- 
able for fine sensibility, a large humanity, or the highest moral 
sense. We object to Mrs. Stowe’s pictures on the same ground. 
If there are just such scenes as she describes, we have no wish to see 
them painted so minutely, nor do we believe any good can come of 
it. The aim is good, but would not the author be a little more in 
harmony with her own philosophy, if her pictures were more after 
the style of Titian, and less after that of Spagnoletto ? 
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22.—Orthophony : or The cultivation of the Voice in Elocution. A 
Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted to Dr. Rush’s ‘*Philoso- 
phy of the Human Voice,” and the System of Vocal Culture intro- 
duced by Mr. James E. Murdoch. Designed as an Introduction to 
Russell’s **American Elocutionist.” Compiled by Wiii1am Rus- 
seLL, Author of **Lessons in Enunciation,” etc. With a Supple- 
ment on Purity of Tone, by G. J. Wess, Prof. Boston Academy 
it Music. Twenty Seventh Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. 


A raTHER long title-page to an exceedingly valuable book. We 
give it at length in the hope that it will be read, and that many will 
be induced to get the volume, and to read and inwardly digest that. 
All public speakers should have it, and use it every day. The sure 
result would be, a very great improvement of the voice, in the com- 
oass, depth, richness, flexibility, and a marvelously increased facil- 
ity in speaking, by while h we mean that a man could talk a long 
‘ime with pleasure to others and little fatigue to himself. There 
would be at the same time, a decided enlargement of the lungs and 
thest, with corresponding improvement of the health and the best 
ossible safeguard against consumption. Thus we have proved more 
han we asserted ; that this book on elocution is good not only for 
sublie speakers, but for all who would have a full chest, a clear, 
rich, flexible voice, and good health. Our young ladies could not do 
a better thing than get this book and use it every day, for fullness of 
form, rosy complexion, and improvement in conversation. We are 


glad to see it has reached the twenty seventh edition, and hope 


soon to see the hundred and twenty seventh. 
23.—Lectures on Pastoral Theology. By Enocu Ponp, D.D., Profes- 

sor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. Andover: Warren F. 

Draper, Publisher. 

Tne tendency of ministerial effort in New England has of late 
been especially directed toward the pulpit, as the sphere of intellec- 
tual, rather than toward the parish, as the sphere of social and 
spiritual power. Indeed, in no particular have young ministers been 
more deficient than in knowledge of this subject of pastoral theol- 
ogy. Many of those who hold the position of professors in this de- 
partment, have been mere theorists. Never having been pastors, they 
have not known how to speak of the practical difficulties of pastoral 
work, and young ministers have gone among a new people without 
experience, and without counsel; so that a young ministry is almost 
inevitably full of ignorance and blunders. 
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This treatise of Dr. Pond’s covers most, if not all, of the import- 
ant topics upon this subject, which need to be discussed. It is 
written in a clear, straight forward, unpretending style, and is emi- 
nently common-sense and practical in its suggestions. In treating of 
revivals Dr. Pond is moderate in his views, attempting to avoid ex- 
treme radicalism on the one hand, and extreme conservatism on the 
other. For example, on page 150, he says: 


‘‘Between these two extremes, and at a wide remove from either, there 
is a medium ground, on which the faithful minister will place himself, and 
where he may labor in promoting revivals with great success. Knowing 
that God works by means, and by appropriate means, he attaches a high 
and sacred importance to the means of grace. He labors to understand 
the truths and motives of the Gospel. . . . He studies the character of 
those whose salvation he seeks. . . . At the same time, he feels that he is 
a ‘worker together with God,’ and his whole trust and dependence are 
placed upon Him. He desires above all things to secure his co-operation 
and blessing.” 


And so in giving directions to inquirers, Dr. Pond would neither 
reiterate, ‘Repent !” nor ‘*Employ the means of grace!” but would 
seek to discover how the Holy Spirit was working, and direct the 
inquirer in accordance with His suggestions. 

Now that we have such a text-book as this, practical, evangelical, 
American, let it be introduced into our theological seminaries, and 
let young ministers be made masters of it, and the churches will 
have occasion for gratitude. 


24.—St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 


Unper the form of a residence, with a couple of female friends in 
the South of Europe, the author gives us a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative picture of life and society in that ever fascinating region of 
the world. Naples is the centre of her observations and studies, 
which are surcharged with antiquarian, historical, musical, classi- 
eal, artistic lore and sentiment. There is romance in it, and sight- 
seeing; but it is not a novel or a book of travel. Much of it is a 
conversazione broken off and renewed to suit the convenience of its 
highly cultured participants. Some -of these interlocutors show a 
remarkable literary memory: but we have known a few prodigies of 
this kind who seemed to have nearly the whole round of ancient 
and modern authorship at their tongue’s end. There is valuable in- 
formation in it, and an exuberance of delicate, sensitive, passion- 
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ate description and criticism, all swimming in the delicious gold and 
purple of that lotos-land— 
**A beaker full of the warm South.” 

A good deal of practical shrewdness gives point to what else 
might diffuse itself into a dreamy transcendentalism. The thin 
vein of Romanism which here and there shows itself, will hardly 
do more than excite a smile among the unbelievers. This book 
shows much labor, not always concealing the tool-marks, and will 
make a pleasant summer day’s companion. 


25.—The Hebrew Lawgiver. By Joun M. Lowrie, D.D. 2 vols. 

Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1865, 

Tue author has made a careful study of his subject in the direc- 
tion of biographical exposition and religious edification, taking the 
biblical text for his guide. He attempts no critical work in this 
field, further than a popular statement of the general ground on 
which the authenticity of the Mosaic books is rested. In his some- 
what extended preface, he tells us that his volumes were written be- 
fore the beginning of the Colenso debate, into which he does not 
enter. He very minutely follows out the Pentateuchal history, be- 
stowing much labor upon the leading topics involved. For the pur- 
poses which it contemplates, the work is useful. Its style is clear 
and direct. But what a magical power true genius can throw into 
language, Ruskin’s descriptions of the death and burial of Aaron 
and Moses will show to any one who will read his glowing pages in 
conjunction with the chapters here devoted to these events. 


26.— War of the Rebellion: or Scylla and Charybdis. Consisting of 
observations upon the Causes, Course and Consequences of the late 
Civil War in the United States. By H. S. Foore. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: Williams & Co. 1866. 


Tus book outlines the politics of the country for the last thirty 
years, and a perusal of it deepens our conviction of the depravity 
of man, specially of profound politicians. It gives much side 
light, and from a new quarter, on the causes of the Rebellion, 
showing that the Union had been in serious danger for several years 
before the war. The style is poor, much of it shuffling, more like 
that of the politician than of the statesman, yet the book is very 
seadable from its sketchy character, touching the heads of great 
events and persons. It gives us a look at the Rebellion through 
Southern eyes, which is not unprofitable, and draws on our sympa- 
thies for the many whom the few led and forced so blindly into the 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXXII. 22 
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awful conflict. The work seems to be a candid one, and should 
have a prominent place among the partizan histories of the Civil 
War in its causes and management. 


27.—The Shadow of Christianity: or the Genesis of the Christian 
State. A Treatise for thetimes by the author of the Apocatastasis, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Tuts is a book of five chapters: The Church: The Common- 
wealth: The Pagan State: The Christian State: The American 
Republic. Under these heads there is a discussion of principles 
that lie at the foundation of civil government. The treatment of 
the theme is elaborate and staid, and the ideas are set forth in an ab- 
stract and seminal way. It is by no means a popular treatise, nor 
will it be likely to gain a multitude of readers, but those few only 
who do the labored reading and thinking and leading for the multi- 
tude. 


28.—Christianity and Statesmanship, with kindred topics. By WiLu1aM 
Hacue, D.D., Author of ‘‘Home Life,” “‘Guide to Conversation 
on the New Testament,” etc. A new, revised, enlarged, and im- 
proved edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. [Second notice. ] 


Tuts volume contains eleven essays, of which the first is on 
Christianity and Statesmanship, aud the last on Christianity and 
Slavery. The first, based on an exposition of the Second Psalm, is 
a development and illustration of the fact that statesmanship has 
been almost uniformly hostile to Christianity. We think the author 
attributes altogether too much importance to this opposition in its 
relation to the comparatively limited progress which Christianity has 
made hitherto. He is equally at fault, as we judge, in the broad asser- 
tion that ‘*There is ample ground for the position that the great rea- 
son of the limitation that has been set to the progress of Christianity, 
is to be found in that union of Church and State, which is a chief 
element of the grand apostasy.” This position is hardly sustained 
by the history of Christianity in New England during the last two 
centuries and a half, where no such union has existed, as compared. 
with the religious condition of England for the same period, from 
which our fathers were driven out by the persecutions of the state 
church, and where that proud and intolerant Establishment is still 
impregnable. An anti-Christian statesmanship and an unscriptural 
ecclesiastical establishment are only some of the manifold forms 
assumed by the universal and deep seated opposition of the world 
to Jesus Christ. 

The last essay, on Christianity and Slavery, which is very elabo- 
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rate, and contains a careful examination of all the important pas- 
sages in the New Testament bearing on the subject, establishes, 
most conclusively and undeniably, the point, that compliance with the 
very positive apostolic injunctions would leave nothing but the faintest 
shade of a shadow of slavery, furnishing small justification of the 
things which were done in our sunny South in the years which are 
past. 

In the essay on Christianity and the Turkish Power, we have a 
rapid and readable sketch of the rise of the Turkish Power in Eu- 
rope at the beginning of the 14th century, and its growth till the 
appearance of the cloud in the North which burst out in the great 
Russian war of our own day. The author’s residence in Constanti- 
nople for a time, gave him advantages in the treatment of this sub- 
ject, which he has turned to account. Among the remaining papers 
are delineations of Wycliffe, Adoniram Judson, and John Quincy 
Adams, all abounding in interesting incident and broad scriptural 
statement. ‘The style of some of the papers is better adapted to the 
ear of a popular audience, for which they seem to have been origi- 
nally prepared, than for the eye of a critic. The thought, for the 
same reason, perhaps, is more highly colored in some instances, than 
a severe philosophy would approve. 


29.—Spiritualism Identical with Ancient Sorcery, New Testament 

Demonology and Modern Witchcraft: With the Testimony of 

God and Man against it. By W. M’Dona.p. pp. 212. New 

York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 

Awnoruer illustration of Solomon's saying, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. We think that the author fully establishes the 
startling proposition contained in his title-page. Modern Spiritual- 
ism is nothing more than the revival of an old imposture, and those 
who embrace it are either deliberate impostors, or the silly dupes of 
passion and fanaticism. This work was prepared at the request of 
the ‘*Providence District Ministers’ Association,” and published un- 
der their sanction and earnest recommendation. It should be 
extensively circulated, and carefully read. Indeed, if circulated it 
is sure to be read, for the numerous facts which the author has col- 
lected and digested impart a thrilling interest to his volume, Is it 
not an exceedingly humiliating fact that in this day of boasted en- 
lightenment, there is such a disposition to run after quacks and impos- 
tors of every description, and that true science and experience and 
wisdom are at such a ruinous discount? Can it be, that in highly 
educated Massachusetts, respectable people will turn their backs on 
a physician of thorough training and decided skill, and go to a 
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woman who knows more when she is asleep than when she is 
awake? 


30.—Orner Booxs Receivep. Family Prayers. By the Rt. 
Rev. Henry W. Ler, D.D., of Iowa. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
Brief, varied, devout, pertinent. 

Silver Mining Regions of Colorado. By J. P. Wurrney. Van 
Nostrand. 

The Freedman’s Third Reader. American Tract Society, Boston. 

Shakespeare's Mental Photographs. Uurd & Houghton. 

Cherry and Violet. A Tale of the Great Plague. By the Author 
of “Mary Powell.” M. W. Dodd. Old English life and people 
of two centuries ago, reproduced with close verisimilitude and charm- 
ing naturalness. The account of the great plague aud fire in London 
is very thrilling. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Monrtuty Retiaious Macazine. An article in the December 
number (1865) of the Monthly Religious Magazine, by one of its 
contributors, has attracted our attention, by the boldness and mani- 
fest inaccuracy of some of its statements. Our readers may 
thereby understand better what liberal men, claiming to be con- 
servative, think and say about evangelical truth and efforts. It 
is understood that this Magazine was established as a conservative 
periodical to meet and counteract the tendencies of the liberal par- 
ty toextremes. If the Conservatives will say such things, what 
will not the Extremists say? 

‘¢‘Protestantism,” we are told, ‘thas ceased long since to make any 
gains from Roman Catholicism,” and ‘‘Christianity itself has come 
to a dead stand in its conflict with Heathenism.” Now, are these 
broad and confident statements in accordance with facts? No 
gains! Ata dead stand! Then the reports of the various benevo- 
lent associations, in this country and in Europe, for the spread of 
Christianity, are not trustworthy, for they tell of many converts 
made from the ranks both of Popery and Heathenism. The 
Romanists have, by immigration particularly, greatly increased in 
the United States, but have they not diminished in the old world, 
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and in the Papal States of the new? Are there no more Prot- 
estants in Italy, France, and Germany now than there were twenty, 
ten, or even five years ago? 

In regard to the inroads of Christianity upon Heathenism, the 
above statement is most palpably untrue. For evidence of this, 
look in whatever direction you will to fields of missionary effort, 
and no candid mind can refuse to acknowledge that the inroads are 
not only manifest but marked. 

In the January number of the Missionary Herald, for this year, 
is this statement : 


In 1839 there were fifty two missionary churches (American Board), 
with seven thousand three hundred and eleven members. In Massachu- 
setts, three hundred seventy five churches (evangelical Congregational), 
with fifty two thousand eight hundred and twenty three members. During 
the next twenty five years, the additions to the missionary churches were 
fifty five thousand four hundred and eighty, to the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts fifty five thousand seven hundred and sixty six. 
The average number of the missionary churches for the whole time were 
less than one hundred and five; in Massachusetts four hundred and fifty 
two; the average yearly number of admissions to the missionary 
churches, twenty one; to the Massachusetts churches not quite five. For 
the past twenty six years the comparison stands thus: Total number of 
additions by profession in Massachusetts, fifty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety six, an annual average of about five to each church and 
five and a half to each pastor. In the missionary churches, total number fifty 
six thousand five hundred and thirty five, or twenty annually to each 
church, and fourteen and one half to each missionary.” 


Such statements as these, some more and some less encourag- 
ing, perhaps, are made by other Missionary Boards. Was the 
writer of the article in question ignorant of these facts? and if he 
was, was he justified in the statements he has put before the public? 

Again, the writer says, “the institutions of religion are becoming 
more and more deserted.” Now, the reports of no evangelical de- 
nomination, at least in the loyal States, bear him out in this state- 
ment. Does his own (Unitarian) do it? He can best answer this 
question. 

IIe asks, “What is the cause of this state of things?” He answers, 
“Not the lack of Christian effort, but the kind of Christianity we 
are using.” ‘One cause,” he asserts, ‘‘is the divisiou so long made 
between morality and piety, practical goodness and the salvation of 
the soul.” The meaning of this language we have in what follows. 
“In Protestant denominations, with all the stress that is laid on 
sincerity of heart aud spirituality of worship, as superior to any 
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outward observance, there is the saine ignoring of the moral element 
as being of any Christian value.” Again, ‘‘Nine tenths of the pul- 
pits of Protestant Christendom have been occupied for years in 
showing that personal merit has nothing to do with salvation, and 
that it is accomplished wholly through the merits of Christ.” Dr. 
Lyman Beecher is quoted as saying in a sermon, ‘*‘The attention to- 
day has been very deep and solemn. Inthe morning I preached 
against morality.” Again, **The highest virtues, without the aton- 
ing blood of Christ, have been stigmatized as ‘ filthy rags,’” and 
*“‘How could we expect that such a presentation of Christianity 
could result otherwise than in a flood of immorality?’ Again, 
‘The slurs which holy men have been casting for centuries at the 
value of morality and personal goodness are now bearing their le- 
gitimate fruit in a harvest of robbery, murder, and lust.” 

Now, is it a fact that nine tenths, or one tenth of the evangelical 
pulpits have thus been occupied ‘‘for years,” or at all? Is it true of 
even one such pulpit? Morality in the sense of meritorious works, 
as the ground of the sinner’s justification before God, and of his 
salvation, has indeed been ignored by every evangelical Protestant 
pulpit, and for the very good and sufficient reason that the Scrip- 
tures utterly ignore it. “By the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified.” It is not ‘*by works of righteousness.” It is 
mercy, grace that saves us. “By grace ye are saved, through 
faith’—faith in Christ. ‘‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
thou shalt be saved.” ‘There is salvation 


and 
in no other.” Faith in 
him as ‘“‘a propitiation for sin’—as an atoning Saviour—as “the 
Lamb of God, who,” by his sufferings and death ‘taketh away the 
sin of the world’’—faith in Him as such a Saviour, not merely as a 
Teacher and Example, is the means by which the merits of his 
death accrue to us—are made a saving benefit to us. In this sense 
alone is it true that he *‘bore our sins and carried our sorrows,” and 
was made ‘‘a sin offering for us,” that we might be “made the 
righteousness of God in him.” Faith is the ground of hope, not 
morality—not human merit. And this faith is the gift of God. 
This is the sense, and the only sense in which morality is repre- 
sented, by the evangelical pulpit, as useless and worthless, viz., that 
it is meritorious. This must have been known by the writer in the 
Magazine, when he penned the above quoted sentences, or if, with 
his evident acquaintance with evangelical writings and opinions, he 
did not know it, we have before us a very strange and inexplicable 
fact. 

The evangelical pulpit teaches morality—the necessity of good 
works—not as a basis, indeed, to build a hope upon, but as evidence 
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of a regenerated heart, and faith in Christ; and the evangelical 
preacher always says to his hearers as an apostle said to his, ‘‘Show 
me thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by 
my works.” On no point is the evangelical pulpit more strenuous 
-or its teachings more frequent and solemn. This practical preach- 
ing is, in too many evangelical pulpits, at the expense of a thorough 
presentation of some of the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 
The slur upon Dr. Beecher is unwarranted and ungenerous. 

If the writer’s allegations, in the quotations above made, are 
true, then evangelical congregations and even churches might fairly 
be supposed to be made up of the worst portions of society, because 
they constantly hear this demoralizing evangelical preaching ; and 
the non-evangelical congregations and churches, of people the most 
pure and virtuous, because they hear the preaching which repudiates 
evangelical sentiment altogether, and especially the doctrine of sal- 
vation by grace through an atoning Redeemer, with its necessarily 
affiliating doctrines. But do these latter congregations and churches 
sustain and manifest an elevation and purity in morals so far above 
their evangelical neighbors? Evangelical missions are asserted to 
be a failure. Have unevangelical missions accomplished more, 
either at home or abroad, among Catholics or the heathen ? 

Another cause of the present demoralized state of society, or of 
“the loss of religious power” in it, this writer avers is ‘‘clinging to 
the old formularies of Theology.” This cause, however, is tantamount 
to the preceding, which was the preaching of the evangelical doc- 
trines. But these doctrines being the doctrines of the formularies 
in question, the latter must of course produce the effects of the 
former. The writer’s main object, however, under this head of dis- 
cussion, seems to have been rather to introduce statements in 
regard to the late National Council than for any other other pur- 
pose. The old Confessions and Platforms of the Synods of 1648 
and 1680 are referred to, and some of the offensive and unpopular 
doctrines of these named. ‘Then comes the inquiry with a note of 
astonishment, ‘These doctrines the substance of our Christian 
Faith! Ilow would it be possible to strike a more deadly blow 
against all vital religion than by such an affirmation?” ‘How 
could we expect that such a presentation of Christianity could result 


otherwise than in a flood of immorality ?”’ 


**In every thing else,” 
he continues, “there has been advancement, yet these five hundred 
members of the Council tell us that, in the midst of all this pro- 
gress, there is one branch of knowledge which has stood absolutely 
still—that Theology, the noblest and sublimest of them all, has for- 
gotten no mistakes and learned no truths.” 
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Now, the Council, in re-affirming the creeds, has simply said, not 
that there has been no progress in substantiating and making more 
clear the truths of the Bible, but no progress in bringing new truth 
from it. Does not the Bible justify the Council in taking this 
ground? And more than this, does it not denounce the most appal- 
ling woes against all who presume to add to, or diminish from this 
completed Revelation ? 

Again, the writer says: ‘*The action of this body (the Council) is 
not an exception. The position taken by the church at large is de- 
liberately against all improvement, all recognition of new thought, 
new truth, new confessions of Faith.” All this is unwarranted ex- 
cept in regard to new religious truth. There can be no new divinely 
revealed truth, for the sacred canon is closed. Uninspired men can 
manufacture what they are pleased to call Christian truth, but it is 
not Christian truth. It has no divine authority. It is a human 
product only, rational, in one sense, it may be, and philosophical, 
but it is binding on no man’s judgment or conscience. 

In regard to some other statements of this writer, they are, 
doubtless, founded in truth; and others still it may be left 
with those implicated to dispose of, as to themselves may seem 
best. ‘* Every person in England graduating at the Universi- 
ties, preaching in the established church, or holding a public office, 
must subscribe to the thirty-nine articles—the faith of that church 
three hundred years ago.” ‘*Not a few, and those the most eminent 
for scholarship, contend against doctrines, in which, as preachers, 
they have deliberately affirmed their belief.” Dr. Paley is quoted as 
asserting that these articles are regarded rather as ‘‘articles of peace 
than of faith.” There is too much truth in these statements. 

Is there truth in the following? The implicated can tell us. 
After the statement of the fact that the Professors at Andover are 
obliged, ‘tas the condition of holding their office, to give in their 
adherence every five years to the same old creed,” is this also: 
**One of the most distinguished professors at Andover has got the 
chief part of his reputation from the skill with which he has enabled 
his pupils to hold on to the letter of the old doctrines, while they 
empty them of all their original meaning.” And this likewise: 
‘**How many of the Boston Council believe, according to any honest 
interpretation of the words, that mankind are morally corrupt by 
nature”—that “God has ordained some to everlasting death and 
some to everlasting life, without any foresight of faith and good 
works? But, if they do not believe them; if they are professed 
only for effect, and because there is wanting the moral courage to 
come out boldly and deny them, what mockery to go down among 
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the dust of those old Plymouth Pilgrims, and there, of all places in 
the world, and with solemn rites, declare their adherence to them, 
and invoke the help of the divine Redeemer that, through the pres- 
ence of the promised Comforter, he will enable us to transmit them 
in purity to our children.” 

Such assertions as these can best be met by those respecting 
whom they are made. If they are untrue they should be met, for 
they are ascandal upon individuals and upon the churches. Here is 
a charge of insincerity, at least by implication. A majority of that 
Council, it is believed a large majority, were honest and sincere in 
re-aflirming those old standards—the creeds not only of the Pilgrim 
Fathers but also of the Continental Reformers,—creeds about as un- 
likely, to use the thoughts of another, to be exchanged for a newer 
and more liberal, and as some would say rational one, as King 
James’ translation of the Bible is to give place to some modernized 
one deemed to be more perfect. Our ‘*Common Version” is fixed 
for all time, and so are the long received symbols of the Reformed 
Protestant churches, for they are but the embodiment of the doc- 
trines of that version, and of the original Scriptures from which it 
was made by the learned and godly men appointed to do it by royal 
authority ; and, who did the work, not in a hurried and careless 
manner, but through years of careful and prayerful study. So 
many men so well qualified to do it, it would be difficult to bring 
together again, and especially in this age of the world. Attempts 
have been made to improve it, but they have been futile, and the 
translations unsuccessful and ephemeral. And why should we ex- 
pect more perfect creeds from the efforts of this or any age than 
those which were framed by the stalwart men in mind, learning and 
piety who, after years of labor, gave to the churches the forms of 
faith which have been so long adopted and so tenaciously held? 
The best critics acknowledge that not one of the doctrines of our 
common Bible has been set aside, or in the least impaired, by all 
the emendations and sound criticisms that have been, or are likely to 
be made. And what new and modified creeds in our churches, can 
bear comparison, in clearness of statement and soundness of doctrine, 
with those old symbols, which not a few would supersede by some- 
thing more popular and less exacting? 

If any of that Council, in giving their votes to re-affirm those 
creeds, gave their public sanction to what they believe to be relig- 


ious error (and some of them, it is well known, before giving their 


vote to re-affirm, did wish to set them aside and adopt a new creed), 
they must justify their action in the premises, or, for aught that yet 
appears, be obnoxious to the writer’s charges of ‘‘dishonest” inter- 
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pretation of the creeds, and lack of “moral courage” in voting to 
set them aside and adopt a new one. “We do not make these charges, 
and yet we confess our minds would be very much relieved if we 
could see the grounds of them wholly removed. One pastor of 
prominence in the churches, has said—one who was a member of 
the Council,—and doubtless other members are ready to say, that 
the doings of it have not altered in any material measure, if they 
have in any, either the biblical or the philosophical views with which 
they went into that venerable and important clerical body. One ae- 
tive member of it was chronicled, in a public print, as having preached 
an Arminian sermon in a Boston pulpit the Sabbath after its ad- 
journment, and one church creed at least, since that time, has been 
adopted in which the language seems carefully adapted to exclude 
the biblical idea that all men are sinners. 

A just conclusion from the whole article in the Monthly Religious 
Magazine, above noticed, would seem to be that pretty much all 
that is needed to reform the wickedness of the world is to throw 
away the long established creeds of the churches, and go on making 
improvements in theology as far and as fast as possible, that is, sub- 
stituting morality for piety, outward correctness of life for inward 
‘‘sincerity of heart,” and “spirituality of worship”; in other words, 
throwing away the Gospel plan of salvation by grace through faith 
in an atoning Redeemer, and putting in its place the doctrine of sal- 
vation by works. If this be the true method of salvation, then Paul 
and his fellow apostles, though inspired men—inspired by the Holy 
Ghost—labored in vain and spent their strength for naught and in 
vain.” We choose to stand upon “the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” 
This is rock and will remain, and the hopes that are built upon it 
too, when the sandy foundations and the hopes built upon them 
will be swept away. 


EcciesiasticaL Reciprocity. ‘* Look on this picture, and on 
that.” In the New York Observer of March 8, 1866, we find the 
following, being an extract from the recent work of the Rey. Dr. 
Butler, late chaplain to the American Embassy to Rome. The title 
of Dr. Butler’s book is ** Inner Rome.” 


‘American citizens are not permitted to hold service within the walls of 
Rome, because it is the right of an ambassador to hold such service in 
his own apartment, which, however distasteful, can not be refused, But 
it has been distinctly stated by Cardinal Antonelli to one of our ambassa- 
dors, that it would be tolerated nowhere else within the walls. During 
the early part of the winter, before the arrival of Gen. King, the service 
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were held for a time by the chaplain in his own apartment. He did not 
venture, however, to have any singing on those occasions, and always re- 
quired his audience to go out and come in one by one. When he had 
reason to fear that the fact that he held the service was known, and that 
it might be broken up (for he occupied an apartment next to that of the 
now Cardinal Archbishop Manning), he thought it advisable to hold it— 
ashe did—at the apartments of his parishioners, changing from one to 
another, until the arrival of the ambassador at the close of the year.” 


In the Boston Post of March 12, 1866, we find an account of a 
grand ceremonial which took place in our sober Puritan. city, on 
Sunday, the 11th ult., prominently displayed, filling nearly two col- 
umns and a half, challenging attention by the following heading, in 
large type, with liberal spaces. 


CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP. 
Splendid and Impressive Ceremonies ! 


SERMON BY BISHOP M’FARLAND. 


Communication of the Episcopacy—Immense Congregation in Attendance 


ETC., ETC., ETC, ETC, 


[REPORTED FOR THE BOSTON POSBT.} 


An imposing array of names of dignitaries who were present, is 
given, Reverends, Right Reverends, Most Reverends and Bishops, 
with well turned allusion to the ‘ Sisters of Charity,” ‘* most mag- 
nificent robes,” ‘*most costly insignia,” ‘* grand and imposing cere- 
mony,” ** solemnity of the day,” ete., ete.; all contributing to the 
making up of an occasion ‘* memorable indeed,” and ‘‘ an historical 
epoch” for poor little Boston, that was never so honored before. 
The readers of the Post are told that 


“It will long be remembered alike for the eloquent words that echoed 
under the noble arches of the church, and for the enrapturing music that 
magically floated in its sanctified atmosphere. It is by such magnificent 
rites, by such impressive, devout, and exhaustive ceremonies, addressing 
alike the eye, the ear and the soul, that the Catholic church widens and 
strengthens and advances its area and influence.” 


The readers of the Post are then treated to details of the cere- 
mony, a particularly interesting part of which binds and solemnly 
pledges the elect Bishop to ‘“ preserve, defend, and promote the 
rights, honors, privileges and authority of the Holy Roman church, 
of the Pope, and of his successors.” And this ‘‘ authority” of the 
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Pope which this “Right Reverend John,” Bishop of Boston, 
pledges himself to ** preserve, defend and promote,” is that whereby 
the said Pope, through his Cardinal Antonelli, informs an Ambassa- 
dor of the United States, that his chaplain will not be permitted to 
hold religious service in his own apartment, nor any where else 
within the walls of the Papal city, except in the apartment of the 
aforesaid American Ambassador ; and that he permits, forsooth, be- 
sause he can not help it! Will not one of our great painters put these 
two scenes—the Bishop of Boston, in that grand ceremonial promis- 
ing to defend the authority of the Pope, and the Pope, in the exer- 
cise of that authority forbidding the Ambassador of the American 
government to worship any where save in his own apartment—into 
one picture, to be on exhibition in the Boston Athenzum this sea- 
son? We take leave to suggest that this great painting of “an his- 
torical epoch” be called ‘* Ecclesiastical Reciprocity.” 


PRINCIPLES AS AN INCUMBRANCE. Brougham once made the remark 
that it cost far less in England to keep a coach than a conscience. 
No doubt principles are the most expensive luxury that men indulge 
in, and therefore many can not afford to have any. The social gov- 
ernment tax on them is large, while the income is often exceedingly 
small; assessments are more than dividends not unfrequently, and 
by change of popular feeling the stock is a good part of the time in 
a depressed state, and below par. 

If one pretends to keep a set of principles, he likes to have about 
the same from year to year; and yet in times of change and hurry, 
and when ends must be carried any way, they are often as attic 
trumpery for furniture, better for our ancestors than for us. Herein 
we see one of the inherent defects of principles as such. A princi- 
ple, as in morals, business, statesmanship, religion, is supposed to bea 
fixed quantity, with a permanent place and value and force. It has 
but little growth, is not very progressive, has poor facility in adapta- 
tion to cifcumstances, can not change its nature and become a policy, 
and is generally quite a settledthing. Now one will see at a glance, 
that for our day and times, such a thing must be very inconvenient. 
What can a man do? He must leave his principles behind or be 
left behind himself by “the spirit of the age.” In which we get 
the solution of two facts; that so many men are without principles, 
and that so many principles are in a fossil state without any men to 
claim them. Like pre-Adamite races, they indicate a past regime 
and a great revolution since. 

One large item of expense in sporting a set of principles grows 
out of the labor of keeping principles distinct from policies. They 
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are very liable to mix, and then the former degenerate and finally 
disappear, and only bald, unprincipled policies remain. And the 
danger is greater from the fact that a policy pays better than a prin- 
ciple in the run of human accounts. From this constant degenera- 
tion of principles into simple ways and means, we suppose there 
springs up their classification or grading, so that we have first prin- 
ciples, and then second, third, and so on, till they are so near noth- 
ing we do not reckon them as anything. 

Their incumbrance, is farther seen in the fact than we live much 
by patronage and on the good will of many; im securing which a 
fixed notion in theology, politics or morals, is often an obstinate 
and insuperable bar. As, therefore, it is easier to change principles 
than places, men are often found holding on to the latter only. 
Their reasoning is clear and practical, when they say: What is the 
use of supporting opinions that will not support you? So often a 
public, or popular, or thriving man will be seen to contract the area 
of his principles in proportion as he enlarges that of his patronage. 
Do we here learn why our best treatises in theology have come from 
rural districts, where the authors were ‘‘passing rich on forty pounds 
a year’? Edwards wrote his immortal work among the Indians, 
where the pews did not endanger his theories. 

But what makes principles, perhaps, most of a burden and nui- 
sance is the constant shifting of majorities on questions said to 
be based on prine‘ple. The popular tide ebbs and flows violently, 
as in the Bay of Fundy, and as the cattle there, so men in public, 
must run for life, that is living, that is office. Wo to him whose 
principles encumber him on the marshes, when he feels the tide com- 
ing or going. Still it is a good thing to have principles, if one knows 
what they are and can afford to keep them. 


PaGan or CuristiaAn. It is not as a rhetorical extravaganza 


that this sharp distinction is held by some as denoting precisely the 


conflict going on between the schools of naturalism and of evangelic 
faith. It is not a war between faith and reason, but between a 
Christian and Pagan reason. So it has impressed not a few atten- 
tive observers of its progress and spirit, on the conservative side, if 
that term pleases. We find what looks to us as an admission of the 
justness of this discrimination, from the other side of the contro- 
versy, in the recent review of ‘‘Coleridge’s Writings,” in the West- 
minster. Denying that in the middle ages faith had reconciled itself 
to philosophy, or that it is thus reconcilable, the reviewer says: 

“It is not that faith has become one with reason; but a strange winter, 
a strange suspension of life, has passed over the classical culture, which is 
only the human reason in its most trenchant form. Glimpse after glimpse, 
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as that pagan culture awoke to life, the conflict was felt once more. . . , 
The two elements had never really mixed. . . . We wonder how the two 
elements could have existed side by side; brought together in a single 
mind, but unable to fuse into it, they reveal their radical contrariety, 
. - . » Inthe present day, we have on the one side Pius IX., the true 
descendant of the fisherman, issuing the Encyclical, pleading the old 
promise against the world with a special kind of justice; and on the 
other side, the irresistible modern culture, which, as religious men often 
remind us, is only Christian accidentally.” 

Hardly as much as that, we beg leave to say, in such a pronounce- 
ment as the foregoing. The reviewer’s opinion about the Papacy as 
the present legitimate representation of primitive Christianity is, of 
course, naught to us. To such a judgment he is most welcome, if he 
regards it of worth enough to harbor. Our only point is, that this 
organ of modern progressive thought is obviously with us in classify- 
ing the combatants of this latter day struggle as Pagan and Chris- 
tian. The division is conveniently simple and intelligible, as we be- 
lieve it to be essentially true. 


Goop Encutsn. Nothing in language is simpler, purer, stronger, 
than our plain mother tongue. Yet what abuses it suffers from our 
public speakers and writers, especially of the clerical class! Some 
use long, involved, inverted sentences, having almost as many joints 
as the two hundred and eight bones of the human system. Such 
paragraphs, sermons and chapters, remarks and periods, ought to 
go under the chopping-knife of Ossian, and so be made intelligible 
by separation of thoughts and brevity of expression. How many 
cases would the lawyer gain before his jury of twelve plain men, if 
he should muffle up his ideas in wordy wrappers, fold within fold, 
as some ministers do? Here is a book for popular reading and prac- 
tical effect ; and the language walks and struts about the thought in 
a stately, or stilted or flowery way through a whole page, and the 
idea is finally to be obtained by inference. The style has all the 
bowings and salutations of an Oriental, instead of walking up like a 
business man and saying: ‘‘Good morning.” “Beautiful” writing, 
word-playing, has gone back mostly to the boarding schools, where it 
‘an revel in azure and rose tints, and have the perfumed breezes of 
Araby fanned by the down of angel wings, and all that and all that. 
Some young speakers, however, not realizing how young they are, 
still indulge in it; and misses and novelette readers hang on their 
lips almost literally, charmed and enraptured with ‘‘our new minis- 
ter.” Slow are we in learning, slower than our years, that the 
great beauty and power of style lie in the abundance and closeness 
of the ideas conveyed. He is a master in public teaching and per- 
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suading, whose thoughts are never impeded and concealed by his 
words, and whose style never draws off attention from what he is 
trying to say. 

In these times of hurry, when so much must be said, so many 
wish to speak and so few to hear, one must learn to pack his 
thoughts, and make them obvious at the first hearing or reading, 
else he will not be able to impart them. And it is a wide error to 
suppose that our ‘‘English undefiled,” with a large share of homely, 
colloquial Saxon element, can not convey dense and profound ideas 
clearly. No man ever loaded his language more heavily with 
thought than Webster ; and yet simpler English, with more words of 
single syllables, and for a child’s comprehension, can not be found. 

Such simplicity is the height of elegance, if it be conceded that 
language is a medium or vehicle only, to transmit our notions. If 
one has nothing to say, and yet must fill the hour or page, we com- 
mend him to the long sentences, inflated style, ‘‘beautiful style,” 
words that are musical and lengthy, and ponderous in themselves, and 
that come swelling up to an audience with an imposing presence and 
foreign air. ‘The magnificent show and obscurity will be taken for 
profundity, and under the smoke of a battery where only powder is 
used, and no shot at all, one may for a time keep his reputation safe. 


Crookep Sticks. A man is hopefully converted, and makes a 
profession of religion. We think he is a Christian. He talks and 
prays and, in some things, lives like one; all which is new in him. 
We hope he is a child of grace. Yet are we in a wonder and mys- 
tery how grace.can dwell with a person who makes others so un- 
comfortable. How coldly and sternly the man speaks to his wife, 
whom he is commanded to love, even as Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself to die for it! What a cross, crabbed way he has 
toward his children! Everything in the house must bend to his 
iron will and crooked notions. The inmates look out for his step 
and voice and eyes, as a sailor does for rocks and breakers. 

How uncomfortable a neighbor! No plan, work, or opinion as 
good as his. He has more conscience than a score of hard work- 
ing and good natured Christian men, who are so intent on God’s 
work that they think nothing about conscience, specially the scru- 
ples of it. [Scrupuli, small, sharp pebbles.] Yet the man evi- 
dently wants to do good. He rejoices in the cause of Christ. He 
seems to be going heaven-ward, though it must be confessed he has 


a strange way in it all. And just so some vines always grow up 
toward heaven, yet always with a crook and a twist. 
We never knew so well what to do with such crooked men, and 
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how to use them, till we had made a visit to a ship-yard. There we 
learned that crooked sticks were the very best ship timber for cer- 
tain parts of the vessel. The gnarled and ugly knees brace against 
all storms and insure the cargo. Now we try to put our curved 
man in the church and society just where the curve will be the line 
of beauty and of force; and the knotty knees of old oak, that grace 
does not presume to strengthen, we work in where a rugged resis- 
tance and stiffness and will are needed. And since that ship-yard 
lesson we have discovered that the crogked sticks have often saved 
the ship of state and of church too. 


Art AND Reverence. We can not refer this sentiment to its au- 
thor, but it is a key to the best criticism of any art-production; 
“* The instincts of true reverence rarely conflict with the principles 
of true art.” It applies alike to themes derived from nature, hu- 
manity, Deity. Each of these has its sanctities which genius can 
not violate without degrading itself, and, in a degree, forfeiting its 
claim to that attribute. This is the lee shore which strands so many 
brilliant but ill-regulated aspirants for artistic fame. No one has 
executive power enough safely to neglect this law, whether marble, 
canvas, or language be the material of his work. This is near akin 
to Coleridge’s doctrine of the ‘‘close connection between just taste 
and pure morality, because true taste springs out of the ground of 
the moral nature of man.” 


Errata. Page 61, 1. 12, for “calendars” read calculus; p. 65, 1. 33, for “classics"’ read claims ; 
p.71, 1. 39, for “appeared” read upheaved ; p. 112, 1. 21, read successions of feeling; p. 29,1. 11, 
for ‘“*horrors”’ read houris. 





